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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Next Meeting will be held 
at Liverpool, commencing on Sept 20,1854, under the Presidency 
of the EARL of HARROWBY, F.R 
The Reception Ro m will be in St. George’s Hali, Liverpool. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the Author will be pre- 
gent at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillins, M.A., 
F.RS., or 10 Dr. Dickinson, F.R.S., and Dr. Inman, Local Secre- 
taries, Liverpool—JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Secretary, 
6 Queen-Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 
*,* The City of Dublin. the Belfast, Londonderry, Waterford, 
Wexford, Newry, Bristol] Channel, and Liverpool and Havre Steam 
Packet Companies, will bring and take back Members of the Asso- 
tiation to and from Liverpool for Single Fares. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—Junior 

School.— Under the Government of the Council of the Col- 

lege. Head Master, THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. The 

SCHOOL will OPEN on Tuesday, the 20th September, for new 

Pupils. All the boys must appear in their places without fail on 
Wednesday, the 27th, at a quarter-past 9 o'clock. 

The Session is divided into three terms, viz , from the 26th Sep- 
tember to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from Easter to 
4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each pupil is £'8, of which £6 are paid 
in advance in each term. The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter-past 9 to three-quarters past 3 o’clock. The afternoons of 
Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 

The subjects taught are reading, writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German languages, ancient and English his- 
tory, geography (both physical and political), arithmetic and book- 
keeping. the elements of mathematics, of natural philosophy, and 
of chemistry and drawing. 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of education. There is a 
general examination of the pupils at the end of the Session, and 
the pr'zes are then given. 

At the end of each of the two first terms there are short exami- 
nations, which are taken into account in the general examination. 
No absence by a boy from any of the examinations of his classes is 
permitted, except for reasons submitted to and approved by the 
Head Master. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without corporeal 
punishment. 

A monthly report of the conduct of cach pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the office of the College. 

CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
will commence on Monday, the 2nd October ; those of the Faculty 
of Arts on Tuesday, the 17th of October. 

August, 1°54. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 

(in connexion with the University of London). SESSION. 

1834-5.—The College will OPEN for the Session 1854-5,on Monday, 

the 9th day of October next, and the Examination, previous to the 

admission of proposing Students, will commence on that day, and 

be continued on following days, at Ten o'clock, a.m., at the College. 
The Session will terminate in Juty, 1855. 

Courses of Instruction wil be given in the following depart- 
ments :— 

Comparative Grammar and English Language and Literature— 
Professor A. J. Scott, M.A., Principal. 

Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy—Prof. A. J. Scott, M.A. 

Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome—Professor J. G. 
Greenwood, B.A. 

Mathematics and Physics—Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 

History -Pro‘essor R. C. Christie, B.A. 

Chemistry, Elementary Course—Professor Edward Frankland, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 

Chemistry, Technological, or the App'ication of Chemistry to the 
Artsand Manufactures Professor Frankland. 

Chemistry, Analytical and Practical, with Manipulation in the 
Laboratory, wh ch is fitted up with every requisite convenience 
for the prosecution of this department—Professor Frankland. 

Natural History. The entire Course occupies two Sessions, the 
portions for the pre-ent Session including Zoology, Human and 
Comparat've Anatomy and Physiology—Professor W. C. William- 
son, M.R.C.S.L., F.R.S. 

French Language and Literature—M. Podevin. 

German Language and Literature—Mr. Theodores. 

Evextxo Crasses for parties not attending the College as regular 
Stadents, viz.:— 

Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome (for School- 

masters)—Professor Greenwood. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (for Schoolmasters)—Pro- 
fessor * andeman. 

History—Professor Christie. 

Natural History—Professor Williamson. 

Chemistry—Professor Frank!and. 

Arrangements are in progress for the establishment of a Profes- 
sorship of Commercial Science, the Lectures on which will be 
announced at an early period. 

Additional Lectures, on which the attendance of the Students is 
optional, and without fees :— 

On the Hebrew of the Old Testament, by Professor Scott. 

On the Greek of the New Testament, by Professor Greenwood. 

On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

The following Scholarships and Prize have been founded for 

Competition by Students of the Owen's College, viz.:— 

The Victoria Scholarship for competition in Classical Learning. 

Annual value, £20 ; tenable for two years. 

¢ Wellingion Scholarship for competition in the Critical 
Knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament. Annual 
value, £20 ; tenable for two years. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz.:—T wo Scholarships in Chemistry. 
Annual value, £50 each; tenable fur two years. Two Scho- 
larships in Mathematics. Annual value, £25 each ; tenable for 
hot more than two years. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value £15, given annually. 

The cond:tions upon which the Scholarships and Prize may be 
Competed for,and further particulars relating to the courses and 
terms of instruction, will be found in a prospectus which may be 

rom Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, 
Where application may be made to the Principal, on and after the 
rd October, daily, between the hours of ten and one. 
BARLOW and ASTON, Solicitors to the Trustees, 
September 8, 1854. Town Hall Buildings, Manchester. 

















BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


OPENING OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, foolscap 8vo, 220 pp., handsomely 
printed in Tinted Lithography, a Map of Liverpool, Ground Plan 
of St. George’s Hall, and other Engravings, 


HE STRANGER’S VADE MECUM;; or, 
LIVERPOOL DESCRIBED. A Guide to every object of 
interest in the Town and its Vicinity, together with the Cheshire 
Coast. By D. P. THOMSON, M.D. Edin. Specially written 
for the use of the Members of the British Association, and other 
Strangers, during their forthcoming visit to Liverpool. Dedicated 
(by permission) to the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, and 
issued under the auspices of J. B. Lroyp, Esq., Mayor of Liverpool, 
and the Local Secretaries and Committee. 

Liverpool: published by Henry Greenwood, 16, Canning Place. 
London: Ward and Lock, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: A.&C. Black. 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. And may be had through all Booksellers, 
and at the Railway Stations. 





Just ready, with 20 plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
OPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of the Mollusca inhabiting the British 
Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., F.L.S. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just ready, with 20 plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOSSES, comprising all the British Species. By R. M. 
STARK, Esq. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
: Landscape Views of Geological Phenomena in double-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 1’s. 6d. coloured, 


» POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and 
New Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C. ARCHER, Esq 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
OPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; or, 


History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. Gd. coloured, 
OPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


lO CHRISTIAN PARENTS.—Young Boys 

prepared for Public Schools in a most healthful situation. 
Terms, 60 and 70 Guineas. For Prospectuses address DELTA, care 
of Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, 15), Aldersgate Street. 








TO PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS 


PRINTING, BOOKSELLING, AND 
4 STATIONERY BUSINESS for SALE at Wolverhampton, 
recently carried on in Dudley Street, by Mr. VINCENT, a Bank- 
rupt.—Full particulars may Le ascertained on application to Mr. 
Bolton, Solicitor, Wolverhampton, or to Messrs. Whittaker and 
Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders - from the List just issued of School Borks and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Turnry-THRee Per Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Vartxy and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








This day, Is. 6d. sewed, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
D® CUMMING’S SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Part Il. 
The complete volume, newly revised, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S NEW WORK. 
This day, Third Thousand, thoroughly Revised, with additional 
Chapters, post Svo, 6s. 


N ORE WORLDS THAN ONE; The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian, By SIR 
DAVID BREWSTER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On Monday, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 
HE ENGLISH PRISONERS in RUSSIA: 
being a Fersonal Narrative of the FIRST LIEUTENANT 
OF H.M.S. “ TIGER.” Together with an Account of his Journey 
in Russia, and of his Interview with the EMPEROR NICHOLAS 
and the principal personages in the Empire. Ky ALFRED 
ROYER, Lieut. R.N. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Just published, 12mo, sheep, 3s. 


{XPOSITION OF THE GRAMMATICAL, 

4 STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Being 
an Attempt to furnish an Improved Method of teaching Grammar. 
Abridged by the Author, for the Use of Schools. By JOHN MUL 
LIGAN, A.M. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. Edinburgh: John Shep- 
pr Belfast: Shepherd and Aitchison. Dublin: James M‘Gla- 
shan. 








Fighth Edition, in 1 vel. 8vo, cloth, £1 1fs. 


URNER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 

Edited by Professors LIEBIG and GREGORY. Part 1., In- 

organic Chemistry, 15s. cloth.—VPart II., Organic Chemistry, lds. 
cloth. 

‘The present is, in short, the most complete, and the most lumi- 
nous system of chemistry in the English language ; and we know 
not one in France or Germany that comes near it.”—Epinavuren 
MEDICAL AND SuRGICAL JourNnat, January Ist, 1847. 

M’Lachla and Stewart, Edinburgh. Taylor and Walton, Upper 
Gower Strc t, London, William Mackenzie, 45 & 47, Howard 
Street, Gi .sgow. es 





Ho” TO SUBDUE SMOKE: Being Popular 


Information on Various P:acticable Means ; with Compa- 


rative Results, and a Few Words about Fuel. Including an 
Examination of the respective Systems adopted by Juckes, Hazer- 
DINE, PripEaux, Baisrow and Arrwoop, Cuanter, Lee STEVENS, 
Rocverrson and JaRRARD. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. Edward 
Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. Price Sixpence ; and remitted by post 
on receipt of eight postage-stamps. 





Just published, in paper covers, Is.; in handsome cloth, 
gilt lettered, Is. 6d. 

OUGH’S (WOHN B.) ORATIONS. The 

only Authorized Editions, including the following :— 
1. On Habit; 2. Importance of the Temperance Enterprise ; 
. An Address to Children; 4. An Address to the Working Classes ; 
. The Dangerous Drinking Customs; 6.'The Evil of Drunkenness; 
. Importance of Female Influence; 5. An Address to Young Men; 

Our Duty to the Intemperate. 
*,* The Orations may also be had singly. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1Is.; or by 
post, for Is. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 

and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self-Management; together with instructions for securing 

health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 

through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 
life. By A PHYSICIAN. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS; with Practical Observations on the Use 
of the Microscope in the Treatment of these Disorders. 


This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their 
removal. 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUZ, C&LESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bib'es; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Purailel passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament «nd of 

the New T ; and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


TloAAat mev Ovntors TAwtrat, pia d’Aavarorre. 
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NEW WORKS. 











REVELATIONS OF A SLAVE TRADER: 


Orn, TWENTY YEARS’ ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN CANOT, 


Bmall Syo, faney boards, 2s, 6d, 


Il. 
THE BALTIC, THE BLACK SEA, & THE CRIMEA, 


COMPRISING 
TRAVELS THROUGH RUSSIA, WITIT A VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA TO ASTRACHAN AND 
A TOUR THROUGH CRIM TARTARY, 
By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT. 


Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES, 
LORD METCALFE, 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA, AND GOVERNOR: 
GENERAL OF CANADA. 


By JOHN W. KAYE, Autuor or “Tae War IN APFGHANISTAN.” 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


on “ We know of few works better deserving to be studied by the ciyil and military members of the public service,"— 
eneum, 


NARRATIVES OF PASSAGES IN THE GREAT WAR 
WITH FRANCE, FROM 1799—1810. 
By LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HENRY BUNBURY, 


“ A volume of the deepest interest. It is not merely a contribution to history—it is a history itself,’—United Service Gaz 


HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF LOUIS XVIII. AND 
CHARLES X, 


By EYRE EVANS CROWE, Avtuor or “THe History or France.” 
2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


“ Notwithstanding the prior appearance of Lamartine’s ‘ History of the Restoration,’ and Alison’s ‘Europe since the 
Battle of Waterloo,’ Mr, Crowe’s book may take its place as the most useful and best of the three.”—Spectator, 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ARCHZXZ OLOGICAL WORKS. 


. 


Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from the Tumuli in England. 
In demy 4to, price 3s, each Part; to Subscribers, 2s, 6d. 
The Two Numbers already published contain Coloured Engravings of the following objects:—1. Gold Ornaments set 

with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts; 2, Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Garnet, 
found at Ixworth, Suffolk; 3. Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent; 4, Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collection 
of the British Museum; 5, Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the Collection of the 
British Museum, 











A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 
*,* The Plates which illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel plan, 
and will, at a glance, convey more information regarding the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, than can be 
obtained by many hours’ careful reading. Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an enigma 
bed ng Dd Q, {ham + striking and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the eye 

L 's yecdmes famillar with them, 


4D, 901 ative Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


8 
e taking of Rome under Constantine Paleologos, 2 vols, 8vo, Numerous Plates, 30s, 
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INTERESTING WORKS 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8yo, with Portraits, price 
THE 

QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST, 
_ By MRS, MATTHEW HALL, 


* These volumes, it is believed, will be found to present the first 


21s., bound, 


connected history of Royal women prior to the Norman Conquest 


A narrative of the leading features of such a period cannot fail. j 
is hoped, to prove a useful study.” —— 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheaper Edition 
embellishe1 with Portraits of every Queen, and comprising q 
copious Index. Complete in § vols., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


“The fourth edition of the ‘ Lives of the Queens’ is now con- 
plete ; and it is highly gratifying to find that a steady increase of 
popularity has attended {ts progress. Never certainly was success 
better deserved than in this instance ; for the work itself is univer. 
sally acknowledged to be one of the most entertaining and instruc. 
tive in the whole range of modern historical literature, and the 
publishers have spared no pains to render this the best as well as 
the cheapest edition of it. A very full and complete index to the 
whole work appears at the end.”—Mornine Post. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS, Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols., with Por- 
traits, price 3s, each, bound, 

“Miss Burney’s work ought to be placed beside Boswell’s 

‘Life,’ "—Times. 

“Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Her ‘ Diary’ ought to 

be consulted by every person who wishes to be well acquainted 

with the history of our literature and our manners.”—Epinaunox 

Review. 

Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 

BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MATTHEW PAXTON. Edited 


by the Author of “ John Drayton,” “ Ailieford,” &e. 3 vols, 


The VILLAGE MILLIONNAIRE. 


By the Author of “ The Fortunes of Woman,” 3 vols. 
“This novel is the work of a very superior intellect. All the 
principal characters are drawn with great skiil and power,"— 
STANDARD. 

“The style is easy and elegant,and the volumes are replete with 
vigorous thoug)t.”—Sunpay Ties. 

“A tale of unbounJed interest,”’—MrssEeNcER. 

© The author has all the qualifi ‘ations of an accomplished novel- 
writer—a vivid imagination, great descriptive powers, and no 
ordinary command of language.”—Mornixnc HeEnravp. 


? 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S LIFE and 
ADVENTURES OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 3 vols. 

“This novel must be considered as one of the most successful of 
the season.’”—Datry News. 

“Mrs. Trollope is herself again. ‘The Clever Woman’ is of the 
same class with ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill’ and‘ Widow Burnaby: 
It is the best novel the present season has produced. No person 
can fail to be amused by it.”—THe Crivic. 


VIVIA. By Mrs. Dalrymple. 


Dedicated to Sin E. Buns eR Lyrron. 2 yols. 
“Mrs. Dalrymple paints fashionable society with vivid colours. 
Her novel will attract considerable attention,”—Mursscncer. 
“It is long since so pleasing and fascinating a novel hes been 
presented to the public.”—Stn. 
“Tn a highly attractive form an excellent moral is powerfully 
conveyed in this well-written story.”—Joun But. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. By 


the Author of ‘ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

“¢Magdalen Hepburn’ is a story of the Scottish Reformation, 
with Jobn Knox preminently introduced among the dramatis per- 
sone. The book is thoroughly enjoyable, pleasant women move to 
and fro in it, characters are well discriminated, and there isa sense 
everywhere of the right and good, as weil as the picturesque."— 


EXAMINER. 
CREWE RISE. By JOHN 6. 
“ A clever novel, and one that without any great wealth or diver- 


JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 
sity of incident contrives to be deeply interesting.”—ATHENZUM. 
Also, just published, in 3 vo!s. 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; 


or, Byeways, Backwoods, and Prairies. Edited by the Author 
of Sam Slick.” 
“¢ Phe Americans at Home’ will not be less popular than any of 
.Judge Haliburton’s previous works.”—Monrnine Post. 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By MRS. CLACY, Author of “A 
Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggings.” 


Horst and Buackert, Publishers, 





JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 





Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Census of Great Britain in 1851. 
Longman and Co. 


Tar numbering of the people has occupied, 
more or less, the attention of civilized coun- 
tries in all ages. References to the practice 
among the Hebrew nation, from the earliest 
times, are frequent in the Bible, and the cen- 
gus of the Roman people, under Augustus, 
recorded both by sacred and secular histo- 
rians, is associated in the minds of all with 
events that mark the commencement of the 
Christian era. Under the Emperor Vespa- 
sian, A.D. 76, another general census wags 
taken, and they have been made at different 
but remote intervals ever since. The facts 
recorded of the numberings of ancient times 
lead us to believe that they were undertaken 
to gratify the pride or curiosity of rulers. 
Some of them, as that under Augustus Cesar, 
were overruled for higher ends, but there 
seem to have existed few of the motives 
which have led in our own country to the 
careful and detailed enumerations of recent 
times. The census has been taken within the 
last half century, in Great Britain, every ten 
ears, and at each decennial period the results 
ie been more and more submitted to the 
process of induction and generalization. The 
census undertaken in 1801 was thought to be 
more complete than any that had been made 
reviously, and of those made in 1811, 1821, 
[331 and 1841, each advanced beyond its pre- 
decessor in detail and usefulness. The num- 


bering of 1851 was, however, of a far more 
comprehensive character than that which pre- 


ceded it. The advance of statistical science 
suggested further inquiries and analyses than 
had been attempted before, and with the view 
of obtaining fuller calculations and results, a 
more elaborate system of mechanism was 
used for collecting the numerical materials. 
In addition to the occupation, age, and birth- 
place of each individual, it was determined to 
ascertain their various relationships, and not 
the least interesting subject of the present 
volume is that which treats of the conjugal 
condition of the people. To some literary 
readers the subject may appear a dry and un- 
promising one, but the facts are always cu- 
rious; and impressive, as showing that not- 
withstanding the promiscuous and apparently 
uncertain course of social events, they are 
governed, in the aggregate, by as fixed and 
beneficent a system of laws as that which 
governs matter or motion. 

he day fixed upon for taking the census 
of 1851 was the 31st March, and owing to the 
vast increase in the population, the prelimi- 
hary arrangements for doing the work in 
every part of Great Britain at the same 
moment required a skilful net-work of com- 
munication. The whole surface of England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel 
slands, was mapped out into portions, in each 
of which was appointed an officer, termed an 
enumerator. n here were 624 districts, divided 
into 2190 sub-districts, and these again into 
30,610 smaller districts, each having an enu- 
merator. The first proceeding of the enume- 
Tator was to deliver at every house in the 
course of the week preceding the 31st March, 
a schedule, to be filled up with particulars 
concerning the name, relation, occupation, 
and birthplace of each individual. The 
uwuber of schedules forwarded from the 





central office for this purpose was seven 
millions, and their weight forty tons. The 
next proceeding of the enumerator was to call 
at each house for the papers, and see that 
they were properly filled up; and lastly, he 
was required to obtain information of all 
persons absent from home, in order to get 
a proximate estimate of those in foreign 
countries and on the high seas. 

The forty tons’ weight of returns being re- 
ceived at the Central Census Office, and care- 
fully revised, the first astounding result in 
the analysis and classification of facts was the 
increase in the population. In March 1801, 
the population amounted to 10,917,433 souls ; 
in March 1851, it amounted to 21,185,000. 
“The world must be peopled,” said Signor 
Benedict ; but what will the world come to if 
we go on increasing in number by compound 
addition at this rate—more than ten millions 
in half a century—and the increase appears 
to have been three times as much as it was 
the preceding half century, and ten times as 
much as it was the whole century before. In 
1651 the population of Great Britain was 
rated at 6,370,000, and in 1751 at 7,392,000, 
showing an increase in the century of only 
1,014,000; but in 1851 it amounted to 
21,185,000, showing an increase, in the next 
century, of 13,793,000, more than the gross 
total of all time past; and more than 
10,000,000 of this increase arose in the latter 
half of the century. It is, however, a subject 
of congratulation, not of alarm. It proves a 
more healthy and peaceful condition of things. 
There is less licentiousness, war, pestilence, 
and famine, and better scientific appliances 
to the social and industrial purposes of life. 
The state of manners is improved in all 
classes of society ; and, God be thanked,. we 
have a Royal Family characterised by virtues 
which engender habits of purity and love. 

We often speak of a million, without con- 
sidering how large a number is comprehended 
under this term. In October of 1851, it was 
remarked that on one or two of the shilling 
days of the Great Exhibition, between nine 
o’clock in the morning and sunset, as many 
as 100,000 people passed through the Crystal 
Palace; but this is only the tenth of a million. 
For the whole population of twenty-one 
millions to pass through daily at this rate, it 
would occupy not less than seven months ; 
and yet, small as Great Britain is in compari- 
son with the rest of the world, there is ample 
room for a very very much larger increase. 
Comparing numbers with space, there are in 
towns only 5.2 persons to an acre, while in 
the country there are 5.3 acres to a person. 
In the calculations that have been from time 
to time made, it is curious to observe how 
steadily and bounteously the laws of nature 
provide against the contingencies of life. 
Males are more subject to the accidents of 
life than females; they are more wanted for 
service abroad, for emigration, and for colo- 
nial service, naval, military, and civil; and 
we find that to every 100,000 girls born, 
there are born 104,800 boys, yet the propor- 
tion of males living at home is only 30 to 
females 31, leaving us a surplus of three per 
cent. of the fair sex for feminine contingencies. 

Another interesting subject of analysis is 
that of the ages of the people; but the re- 
turns in this department are, perhaps, less 
accurate than in any other, owing to the 
general diffidence of ladies in furnishing a 
true statement. Millions of women have re- 
tuned their ages correctly, but about 35,000 
haye entered themselves at from 20 to 40, 





when they must have been from 40 to 60. 
It is not difficult to verify this by comparison 
with the previous census, because ladies re- 
turned at 30, for example, in 1841, must have 
been 40 in 1851; and the total at the latter 
age, allowing for death and contingencies, is 
not what, according to sound statistical eal- 
culation, it should have been. As an in- 
stance of the ever progressing increase of 
the population, we notice that out of the 
21,185,000 returned in 1851, 9,558,000 were 
under the age of 20. In illustration of the 
question, what is the measure of the orbit of 
human life, the census offers some curious 
particulars. More than half a million of per- 
sons had passed the limit allowed by the 
psalmist of three-score years and ten, more 
than 129,000 had passed four-score years, 
nearly 10,000 had lived 90 years, more than 
2000 had passed 95 years, and 319 returned 
their age at a century and upwards. No 
record is given of any ages of extraordinary 
longevity ; and the editor inclines to distrust 
the evidence printed in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ of the Royal Society, that 
Thomas Parr lived 152 years, and Henry 
Jenkins 169 years. We need not, however, 
go back to the time of the patriarchs for tes- 
timony in support of such instances of longe- 
vity. On the taking of the Vespasian census 
in the year 76, there were found, in the dis- 
trict of Italy between the Apennines and the 
Po, 124 individuals who had reached the age 
of 100 and beyond it. The particulars were 
as follows :—54 of the age of 100; 57 of 110; 
2 of 125; 4 of 135; 4 of 137; 3 of 140. Be- 
sides these, there were in Parma 3 of 120, 
and 2 of 130; at Fauentia a woman aged 
132; and at Rimini, one Marcus Aponius had 
attained the age of 150. 

Respecting the divisional periods of life, we 
quote the following :— 


‘* Physiologists divide human life into four 
periods, the embryonic, immature, reproductive, 
and sterile ages: the first terminating at birth; 
the second at puberty, which is achieved at 15; 
the third at 45, after which few mothers have chil- 
dren; and the last at 100 and upwards. The 
numbers in Great Britain at the three latter periods 
are, males under 15, 3,754,936; of 15 and under 
45, 4,811,172; of 45 and upwards, 1,851,235. 
The number of females under 15 was 3,703,144; 
of 15 and under 45, 4,984,299; of 45 and upwards, 
2,080, 224. 

“ Individual life exists on such eonditions that 
it may at any moment cease; and the vital tenure 
varies not only with every change of external cir- 
cumstances, but by natural laws at every year of 
age. It is most insecure in infancy and old age. 
At the age of puberty,—before the period when 
the growth of the body is most rapid,—before the 
age of its great strength, —before the age of greatest 
intellectual power, —it is least assailable by death, 
The chance of living through a given year increases 
from birth to the age of 14 or 15; it decreases to 
the age of 55-8 at a slightly accelerating rate; after 
which the vitality declines at a much more rapid 
rate. The numbers living at the ages 15-55, ex- 
tending to the extreme limits of the reproductive 
age, where the vitality wears away slowly, is 
5,664,781 males, 5,903,111 females. The num- 
bers living of the ages after 55 are 997,626 males 
and 1,161,412 females. 

‘* Seven, which numbered the notes of music, 
the metals, and the planets, for the Greek philo- 
sophers, was supposed by them to measure the 
critical intervals of human life. The ‘seven ages’ 
of Hippocrates, were extended by Solon to the ten 
equal septennaries ending in the years seven, four- 
teen, twenty-one, twenty-eight, thirty-five, forty- 
two, forty-nine, fifty-six, sixty-three, seventy, or 
the last to which life extended; and another philo- 
sopher added the two periods up to eighty-four 
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years, the fulness of life—beyond which he would 
no more reckon than would the charioteer the 
ground that he ran beyond the goal. Some of 
these septennary years coincide with striking 
epochs of life, and have evidently suggested our 
legal and some of our popular divisions for which 
the numbers in the population have been already 
given. Varro divided life very naturally into five 
equal ages, terminating at the close of the years 
15, 30, 45, 60, 75 or more, and proposed to call 
males at the five respective ages, pueri, adoles- 
centes, juvenes, seniores, senes.”’ . 


The following remarks on the five vicennial, 
or twenty-years periods of the century of life, 
are well drawn up, and will be read with in- 
terest :— - 

“The first age, covering the first twenty years 
of life, extends over childhood, boyhood, and youth. 
It is the age of growth; and it.is the age of learn- 
ing, for the greater number, in the beginning, on 
the mother’s arms ; in the middle of the period, at 
school; in the end, at the workshop: where, in 
succession, the manners, language, knowledge, and 
skill—the traditional and hereditary acquisitions of 
mankind—are transmitted to the new generation. 
Generous sentiments, passion, enthusiasm, display 
themselves at the end; and crimes are committed 
by evil natures. 

“‘The second age or vicenniad (20-40), of which 
thirty years is the central point, embraces the 
period of early manhood. Growth is completed ; 
weight, stature, and strength are at their maximum, 
It is the athletic, poetic, inventive, beautiful age— 
the prime of life. It is the soldier’s age. The 
apprentice becomes the journeyman ; who attains, 
at the end, the highest mechanical skill, and earns 
the highest wages. Marriage is contracted, and 
the man hears the name of father from the lips of 
his children. In bad natures and in unfavourable 
circumstances, it is the age of crime, of passion— 
of madness, which breaks out in its wildest forms— 
as well as of wasting maladies. 

**In the third vicenniad (40-60) of which the 
middle point is fifty years, we see men in the 
higher professions first attain eminence; the capital 
which has been expended in their education returns 
rapidly; their established character gives them the 
confidence of their fellow-men; experience and 
practice enable them to deal as proficients with 
the great interests and questions of the world. 
They see their children enter life. The edifices, of 
which the foundations were laid before, spring up 
around them. The prudent, tried, skilful, inven- 
tive man now often becomes, in England, a master, 
and controls establishments in which he was once 
the clerk, the workman, the apprentice boy. It 
may be justly called the intellectual age,—the 
legislative, thejudicialage. The statesman speaks, 
and his voice reverberates over an attentive nation. 
But the passions and labours of life wear deep fur- 
rows: the health of the workman is shaken in 
great cities, and he falls before their pestilences ; 
the heart and the brain are sometimes overwrought ; 
diseases acquire force, and the man easily falls 
their victim. 

“The fourth vicenniad (60-80), of which the 
year seventy is the centre, may be considered the 
laureate age of a complete life. The veteran 
retires from the camp, the workman from the 
workshop, the labourer from the field, where they 
have donetheirduty. The age of strength is over; 
but as civilization advances, men are not now cast 
aside, but enter upon the legitimate rewards and 
honours of their accumulated services. The mer- 

chant has acquired riches; the manufacturer has 
given his name to a lasting house of business; the 
proprietor’s improvements are visible in his lands 
and houses; the physician, the judge, and the 
bishop, discharge the highest functions of their 
respective professions; the fruits of the prescient 
statesman’s wise measures, ripened under opposi- 
tion, are now gathered in by a grateful people. 
Integrity and wisdom in council are sealed by 
experience, and receive the recognition which envy 


house, receives the homage of his sons at the head 
of new families; the devoted mother is called by 
her children blessed; and upon the Sovereign who 
has trod the paths of duty, righteousness, and 
greatness, among a free people, undying glory 
rests. As a good life in old age becomes some- 
thing almost divine, so a bad life is then trans- 
formed into a ‘wrinkled eld’ of almost supernatural 
malignity; of which, the designations evil eye, 
wizard, witch, the ‘old serpent the devil,’ express 
the popular dread and abhorrence: 

“ And that which should accompany old age,— 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,’— 

the tyrant and hoary plotter of evil 

“ Must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep.” 

“Tf the vitality rapidly decreases in the fourth 
age, the strength fails, the senses grow dull, the 
mind itself decays, in the fifth vicenniad (80-100) : 
and then the colours of the world fade away ; the 
forms of men are indistinctly seen in the dim 
twilight; the voices of men are heard, but like the 
inarticulate murmurs of the sea; the sense of being, 
and the memories themselves of well-spent years, 
are at last obliterated. The lamp of life is not 
broken, but is softly burnt out: Ida sensim sine 
sensi tas senescit ; nec subitd frangitur; sed 
diuturnitate extinguitur.” 

As an instance of the difference of age 
arising from the difference of health in lo- 
calities, the report states, that out of 100,000 
children born in Liverpool, only 44,797 live 
to the age of 20; whilst in Surrey, out of the 
same number, 70,885 attain that age :— 


“*Tf 100,000 children, born at the same time, 
are followed, and numbered at equal intervals on 
the journey through life, it is found that, according 
to the present mortality in England, 60,061 enter 
at the age of 20 the second of the five ages that 
have been characterized; that 53,824 enter at 40 
the third age; that 37,998 enter at 60 the fourth 
age; that only 9,382 live through the four first 
ages, and at 80 enter the fifth age, which it is not 
probable that more than one or two will pass over. 
Consequently, 33,939 never reached the second 
age; 46,176 never enter the third age (40-60) ; 
62,002 never attain the fourth age (60-80) ; 90,618 
never see the first year of the last age (80-100) ; 
and 99,998 never see the last year of the possible 
natural lifetime of Englishmen.” 


The mean life-time of males in England is 
about 40 years, and we quote the following 
excellent remarks to show how much it con- 
tributes to the social happiness and comfort 
of life to endeavour by good works to raise 
that mean :— 

** As there is no apparent reason why the mean 
‘lifetime’ in England should be 40 years, and as it 
is found to range in extent, under different circum- 
stances, from 25 years in Liverpool and Man- 
chester to 45 years in Surrey, and in other locali- 
ties to a number of years still higher, there is good 
ground for believing that it may gradually be raised 
yet nearer to the complete natural lifetime. The 
way is not closed to great and immediate ameliora- 
tions ; but as it has pleased the Author of the Uni- 
verse to make the food of mankind chiefly the pro- 
duct of labour, their clothing of skill, their intellec- 
tual enjoyments of education, their purest emotions 
of art,—so health and the natural lifetime of the 
race are in a certain sense evidently to be the crea- 
tion of the intellect and the will; and it is only 
with the observation, experience, science, foresig)at, 
prudence, and decision of generations of men, —at 
command,—that the battle of life can be fought 
out victoriously to the end. 

‘*The prolongation of the life of the people must 
become an essential part of family, municipal, and 
national policy. Although it is right and glorious 
to incur risk and to sacrifice life, for public objects, 
it has always been felt that length of days is the 
measure, and that the completion by the people of 
the full term of natural existence is the groundwork, 





can no longer gainsay. ‘The father, as well in 
humble as in high life, who has wisely ruled his 


of their felicity. For untimely death is a great 


a wife,—a child,-—a father ? 
earth so many hopes, breaks so’ many sweet al- 
liances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, ag 
the unnatural death ? 
preters of our aspirations, have always sung that in 
the happier ages of the world this source of tears 


What dashes to the 
The poets, as faithful inter. 


shall be dried up. 

‘* Science, indeed, can scarcely apprehend all the 
results and all the modifications of society that 
would flow from the extension of life to its natural 
limit, nor perceive how all the violence, impurity, 
ignorance, and innumerable diseases which now de. 
stroy men can be dispersed. But science offers no 


justification to despair. When the great changes 


that have been already wrought in plants and ani- 
animals of all kinds are considered,—and the inf. 
nite capacity of man, the extent to which his nature 
is modifiable, the probability that healthier parents 
will give birth to healthier offspring from generation 
to generation, —the mind is involuntarily disposed 
to listen with awakened expectations to the voice 
of the great prophet :—‘ And the voice of weeping 
shall be no more heard, nor the voice of crying, 
There shall be no more thence an infant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days: for 
the child shall die a hundred years old ; but the 
sinner being a hundred years old shall be accursed, 
And they shall build houses, and inhabit them: 
and they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of 
them. They shall not build, and another inhabit: 
they shall not plant, and another eat: for as the 
days of a tree are the days of my people, and mine 
elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands,’” 


Of the conjugal condition and occupations 
of the people we may give some account in 
our next. 








Narratives of some Passages in the Great 
War with France, from 1799 to 1810. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Bunbury, KCB. 
Bentley. 

From the outbreak of the French Revolution 

ary war, down to the time when Wellington 

began his triumphant career in the Peninsula, 
the military history of England is, on the 
whole, a dreary and humiliating record. In 

India, it is true, the British power was ex- 

tended, and there were also some brilliant 

feats of arms nearer home, such as the cam- 
paign of Egypt in 1801, and the battle of 

Maida in 1806; but the general narrative of 

events, during many a long year, is marked 

by a succession of aden and disasters. It 
is melancholy now to think of the miserable 
expeditions which are recalled by the names 
of Dunkirk, the Scheldt, Ferrol, Quiberon, 
and Walcheren. Although this period of ow 
military history is recurred to with little satis- 
faction, yet it is both interesting and instru 
tive to read authentic narratives even of these 
unfortunate and inglorious campaigns. Gene- 

ral Bunbury has in this work contributed a 

valuable account of some of the events that 

occurred in the early years of the great wat. 

The volume is composed of two narratives 0 

transactions with which he had personal a- 

quaintance—the campaign in North Holland 

in 1799, and the operations on the shores 0 

the Mediterranean, from 1805 to the close of 

1810. He has also given a sketch of ou 

military history in Europe, during the yea 

which connect the periods of these two na 
ratives. Of the campaign of 1799, no goo 
account has hitherto been published, and thet 
of General Bunbury supplies the deficiency 
in our military annals. His narrative of the 
disastrous expedition will be read with pal 
ful interest. Of one thing the reader will be 
satisfied, that it was less from the misconduct 
of the troops or of their commanders in th 
field, than from the errors and mismanage- 





| evil. What is so bitter as the premature death of 





ment of the political and military leaders 
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council, that the expedition came to its unfor- 
tunate issue. We give the account of the 


close of the campaign, after the battle of Alk- 
maar, on the 6th of October :— 


“Tn the last eighteen days, three stubborn and 
bloody battles had been fought. This action of the 
6th October crushed every lingering hope of success. 
Our best troops were disheartened ; our officers had 
lost all confidence ; the Russians were angry, sullen, 
and scarcely to be counted as allies : again the line 
of posts, rather than position, in which our army 
was somewhat confusedly huddled, was by no means 
satisfactory ; and we might now expect that the 
French, encouraged by the results of this last trial 
of strength, and reinforced by 4000 or 5000 troops 
from the interior of the Low Countries, would as- 
sume the offensive, and attack instead of standing 
on their defence. As no reasonable hope could be 
entertained of our penetrating even as far as 
Haerlem, it became clearly preferable that the 
Allied troops should re-occupy their former strong 
position of the Zuype, rather than remain useless 
and exposed about Alkmaar; and if the retreat 
was necessary the sooner it was carried into effect 
the better. The Council of War was unanimous in 
these opinions; and our jaded, drenched, and 
dispirited army -was withdrawn in silence and un- 
molested within its former lines. The weather had 
continued, with few and brief intervals, to be 
dreadfully bad; torrents of rain, attended by 
storms of wind. The roads were become almost 
impassable ; but as the enemy had not discerned, 
or at least had not molested our retreat, this cir- 
cumstance became favourable to the Allies when 
they set themselves down as the defenders of a po- 
sition. It may, however, be easily conceived that 
the Allied forces under the command of H.R.H. 
the Duke of York were not in an enviable condi- 
tion. Everybody was out of humour and out of 
heart. Only three weeks before there had marched 
forth from these same lines an army numbering 
35,000 men, confident in their strength, and san- 
guine in their expectations of driving everything 
before them, at least as far as Beverwyck. In that 
position, indeed, the enemy was expected to offer a 
desperate resistance ; but it was supposed that we 
should arrive there by the 24th of September, fresh 
and flushed with previous success. Nor did any 
man allow himself to doubt that such troops as 
those of Sir R. Abercromby’s division had proved 
themselves to be, and with our new and ‘ invincible’ 
Allies, the Russians, we could fail to carry the line 
of Beverwyck ; and then on such a day we were to 
be at Haerlem, and in so many more at Amster- 
dam. Alas! what a change after three weeks of 
rain and untoward fighting !_ Here were the troops 
in their old lines, minus nearly 10,000 of the 
bravest men and officers, fatally convinced that 
they could not make their way forwards, though 
still numerous ; pent up in a narrow corner of a 
dismal country, which afforded very insufficient 
quarters for the troops, and the great number of 
sick and wounded men; and of which the cattle 
were already eaten up. As to the mere question 
of defence against the French there was little to be 
feared. The position of our army was extremely 
strong, particularly while the ditches along the front 
remained unfrozen; and we could c¢:mmand any 
quantity of ordnance from the Helder and the fleet 
for the arming of batteries ; the only apprehension 
entertained sprung from our observing the gross 
negligence of the Russian sentinels and outposts on 
the right ; and if the sharp Frenchmen had risked 
4 dash in this quarter, during the long nights, the 
safety of the whole might have been compromised. 

“The news which arrived about this time tended 
to depress the minds of men still more, All the 
brilliant prospects of the war in Italy and Switzer- 
land had been overclouded ; the army of Korsakoff 
had been destroyed by Massena; and the wrecks 
of the conquering Souvaroff's had, though strug- 
gling desperately to the last, been forced back be- 
yond the Upper Rhine. To our Russians this dis- 
astrous intelligence afforded fresh food for discon- 
tent ; they regarded their countrymen (and not 
Without reason) as having been deserted and sacri- 


ficed by the Austrian Government; and the bitter 
fancy that they themselves had been deserted by 
the British on the 19th of September, became more 
deeply rooted in their minds. 

** The situation of our army was certainly dismal 
enough, aggravated as it was by the increasing 
severity of the season, which was already passing 
into a premature winter. There were reasons in 
abundance for the most serious consideration, and 
the most decided measures; but yet it is startling 
to think that the measure which was immediately 
adopted by generals still at the head of more than 
25,000 men, was Capitulation. ‘The allied forces 
had re-entered the lines of the Zuype on the 8th 
and 9th of October. By the 18th a convention 
was signed, on the part of the Allies, by Major- 
General Knox (a very intelligent officer, to whom 
this duty was intrusted), atter negotiations and 
pourparlers with General Brune, which consumed 
only three days. The Duke engaged to evacuate 
Holland entirely the 30th of November ; to restore 
the fortifications of the Helder, with all the guns, 
&e. ; to abstain from cutting dykes or making in- 
undations, and to pledge himself that the British 
Government should send back to France 8000 of 
the prisoners of war then in England. 

‘* Little more remains to be told of this gloomy 
story, except that the storms of that terrible year 
continued to be such that it was found barely pos- 
sible to carry off the last of our troops before the 
time prescribed in the capitulation ; and that in 
the meanwhile several transports and some ships of 
war were lost, and a great many of our soldiers and 
sailors were drowned.” 

The sketches of personal character through- 
out General Bunbury’s book are drawn with 
much spirit, and in general with truth and 
impartiality. In some cases, however, lis 
statements are marked by strong prejudice, 
the sources of which it is not easy to make 
out. We have noticed this especially in re- 
gard to Admiral Lord Keith and Sir Sidney 
Smith, who are frequently spoken of in-terms 
of disparagement unjust and indiscriminating. 
But in general the fidelity of the personal por- 
traits will be recognised, as in the following 
account of the chiefs of the British army in 
Holland in 1799 :— 

“The English Government having resolved to 
compose a great army, and to employ it in an in- 
vasion of the Low Countries, placed the supreme 
command, ostensibly, in the hands of the Duke of 
York. There might be plausible motives for this 
appointment; it might obviate difficulties, and be 
satisfactory to the Emperor of Russia; it certainly 
was gratifying to George the Third; agreeable to 
the House of Orange, with whom the Duke was 
intimately connected; and he was himself anxious 
to prove his zeal in the situation he held as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. But the 
Cabinet (that is, Messrs. Pitt and Dundas) seem 
to have entertained strong misgivings of the fitness 
of their own appointment, for they clogged it with 
instructions that on every occasion of importance, 
his Royal Highness should convene a Council of 
War; and they prescribed that such Council should 
be composed of the Duke, Lieut.-Generals Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, David Dundas, James Murray 
Pulteney, the Russian Commander, and Major- 
General Lord Chatham. This nobleman was at 
the time a member of the British Cabinet, a very 
gentleman-like man, and a sensible man; but he 
was excessively indolent, and had no military ex- 
perience whatever. With this Council rested the 
decision on all questions of grave importance. To 
this Council, rather than to the Duke of York 
alone, should be ascribed whatever blame may be 
justly attached to the plans of operations, or of 
giving battle, the advance or retreat of the army, 
or finally of the capitulation. But much as I loved 
the Duke personally, much as I felt many good 
and amiable qualities in his character, much as I 
owe to him of gratitude for long kindness to my- 
self, I cannot but acknowledge that he was not 





qualifiel to be even the ostensible head of a great 








army on arduous service. At home, he admi- 
nistered the business of our military establishments 
sedulously, zealously, clearly, and impartially ; but 
he possessed none of the higher qualities which 
influence the fate of a campaign, or turn the 
fortune of a battle.. He was of a cool courage; he 
would have stood all day to be shot at; but he 
had no active bravery. With a very fair under- 
standing, he had .little quickness of apprehension, 


‘still less of sagacity in penetrating designs, or 


forming large views: painstaking, yet devoid of 
resources, and easily disheartened by difficulties. 
Even his good nature and kind temper were in- 
jurious; for it too often happened that he could 
not bring himself to say No, when he ought to 
have said No. To these defects must be added 
habits of indulgence, and a looseness of talking, 
after dinner, about individuals, which made him 
enemies, and which in this unfortunate campaign 
probably ‘excited or inflamed the rancour of the 
Russian Generals. 

“Of the Lieutenant-Generals who were asso- 
ciated to the control of our military operations, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby stood foremost. It ought 
to be unnecessary to speak in praise of such a nan; 
but even in this book-making age, when we are 
overridden with biographical memoirs, there has 
appeared no biography of the good and gallant 
Abercromby. When Mr. Dundas selected him to 
lead, and sent him forward in command of what 
was the muscle and sinew of our army, there were 
but two faults to be found with the selection. The 
General was a little too old for hard service, and 
he was extremely near-sighted. Allowing for these 
defects of nature, Abercromby was a noble chief- 
tain. Mild in manner, resolute in mind, frank, 
unassuming, just, inflexible in what he deemed to 
be right, valiant as the Cid, liberal and loyal as 
the prowest of black Edward’s knights. An honest, 
fearless, straightforward man; and withal saga- 
cious and well skilled in his business as a soldier. 
As he looked out from under his thick, shaggy 
eyebrows, he gave one the idea of a very good- 
natured lion, and he was respected and beloved by 
all who served under his command. 

** David Dundas was next in rank. He likewise 
was an aged man, but very different in manner 
and character from Abercromby, though he, too, 
was a brave, careful, and well-skilled soldier. 
General Dundas had raised himself into notice but 
a few years before this time, by having formed a 
system for the British army (compiled and digested 
from the Prussian Code of Tactics), both for the 
infantry and cavalry. This work had been eagerly 
adopted by the Duke of York as Commander-in- 
Chief, and had become the universal manual in 
our service. The system was, in the main, good, 
and founded on right principles, though the book 
was ill-written, and led the large class of stupid 
officers into strange blunders. But an uniform 
system had been grievously needed, for no two 
regiments, before these regulations were promul- 
gated, moved in unison. Dundas was a tall, spare 
man, crabbed and austere; dry in his looks and 
demeanour. He had made his way from a poor 
condition (he told me himself that he walked from 
Edinburgh to London, to enter himself as a ‘ Fire- 
worker’ in the Artillery) ; and there were peculiar- 
ities in his habits and style, which excited some ri- 
dicule amongst young officers. But though it ap- 
peared a little out of fashion, there was ‘much care 
and valour in that Scotchman.’ 

‘The third of our Lieutenant-Generals was Sir 
James Murray Pulteney, and a very odd man he 
was. In point of natural abilities he was of a high 
rank. He had seen a great deal of the world, as 
well as of military service ; he had read much and 
variously, and possessed a great fund of knowledge, 
and considerable science. Remarkably good-tem- 
pered, cool, unpretending, utterly indifferent to 
danger or to hardships—what was it that hindered 
him from becoming a commander of the first order? 
Just this: Sir James was dreamy, and he liked 
better to amuse his mind with doubts and varied 
trials of a problem, than to end it by a decision. 
His view of a subject was, nine times out of ten, 
right ; but he had no confidenge in his own opinion, 
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and he lazily surrendered his better judgment on 
matters which demanded action. Pulteney had 
awkward manners, received officers uncouthly, did 
not know or seem to care how to put them at their 
ease, and till one came to know him in intimacy, 
as I did a few years afterwards, the kindness of his 
nature, the extent of his knowledge, and the large- 
ness of his views remained hidden under a gro- 
tesque and somewhat repulsive exterior. 

“Such were the British members of the Duke of 
York’s Council. Of the Russian Commanders 
little could be known. D’ Hermann was made pri- 
soner within a week, and his successor, D’ Essen, 
held himself as much aloof as possible from the 
Duke’s Council and society. 

**Tt requires no ghost to tell the reader that this 
was not the wisest way of providing for the com- 
mand of 40,000 men, transported in this stormy 
season into an enemy’s country, which was known 
to be particularly strong in defensive positions, and 
where they would have to grapple with the seasoned 
soldiers and practised officers of France.” 


In connexion with the intended invasion 
of the Crimea in the present war, much has 
been lately said about the landing of an army 
in face of an enemy on the shore. On this 
subject General Bunbury has some separate 
remarks, the landing in Holland in 1799, and 
in Egypt in 1801, being the first instances in 
modern times, when the venture was success- 
fully made. Soon after, when in 1803, 1804, 
and 1805, Napoleon threatened to invade 
England, the problem became one of exciting 
interest. The account of the landing of the 
British troops in Egypt is written with much 
spirit and terseness :— 


** At two in the morning of the memorable 8th 
of March, 1801, the troops, which had been chosen 
to strike the first blow upon the sands of Egypt, 
stepped into the boats. Soon after daylight nearly 
all had reached the vessels which had been placed 
as the rallying points; but much time was con- 
sumed in disentangling the boats, and arranging 
them according to the line of battle of the army, 
so that when they touched the beach, each brigade, 
battalion, and company might be in its proper 
place. The reserve, led by Sir John Moore, Hil- 
debrand Oakes, and Brent Spencer, formed the 
right; and their division of boats was under the 
immediate command of Captain Cochrane. Along- 
side the vessel on the left were marshalled the two 
battalions of the Guards, under General Ludlow, 
and the detachment belonging to Coote’s brigade. 
It was 8 o'clock, A.M., before the line of boats 
pulled on abreast, and in steady order, towards 
the shore, and till that time the enemy had lain in 
silence observing our movements; but as soon as 
our boats came within their reach, fifteen pieces of 
cannon opened upon them with round shot, though 
the enemy’s fire was somewhat disturbed and con- 
fused by that of several English gun-boats which 
had been thrown in advance of our line. So closely 
were our soldiers packed in the boats that they 
could not move, and indeed the strictest orders 
had been given that they should sit perfectly still. 
The seamen pulled steadily onward, the pace of 
each boat being regulated by that on the extreme 
right. In this calm order on they came, till they 
were within reach of grape shot, and then the fire 
became terribly severe and destructive, Some 
boats were sunk, and many of our men were killed 
or wounded as they sate motionless and helpless 
under the storm of shot, to which both seamen and 
soldiers answered occasionally by loud hurrahs! 

“When still nearer, the musketry of the French 
was poured in, quick and sharp, and our men were 
falling fast; but at length the boats upon the right 
felt the ground. Out sprang our hard-tried sol- 
diers, each man was in his place, and with Moore 
and Spencer at their head, the 23rd and 28th 
Regiments, and the four flank companies of the 
A0th, breasted the steep sand-hill. Without firing 
a shot, they rushed at one burst to the summit of 
the ridge, driving headlong before them two batta- 
lions of the enemy and capturing four pieces of 





field artillery. After reining in his men, that they 
might recover breath, Moore opened their fire upon 
the French, who were retreating rapidly across a 
little patch of j lain ground, and then again he 
pushed forward, again driving the foe before him, 
till he occupied some rising ground which afforded 
a favourable position. There Moore halted till he 
could learn what had happened on his left. 

“That wing of the reserve which had been 
entrusted to the guidance of Brigadier Oakes, 
touched the beach a few minutes after their com- 
rades, whose exploit has been just described. The 
42nd Regiment was the first on shore, and the 58th 
a few minutes afterwards ; the ground in their front 
was of a more gentle slope than that upon the 
right, and here the French stood prepared, not with 
infantry only, but with some troops of cavalry. 
The enemy attacked at once, but the admirable 
order in which the 42nd had been landed, enabled 
them to repulse the assault by their heavy fire ; 
and as the French drew back, Oakes, leading on 
this regiment, followed by the 58th, attacked in 
his turn, and driving the enemy over the sand hills, 
captured three of their guns. 

‘*Farther to the left the Coldstream and Srd 
Guards ought, according to the plan prescribed, to 
have prolonged the line beyond Oakes’ brigade, but 
the boats which carried them and the 54th Regi- 
ment fell into confusion. These battalions were 
consequently hurried into the shoal water, inter- 
mingled and disordered, and as their difficulty was 
observed by the enemy, the Guards were charged 
by the French cavalry before they could form their 
line. However the attack was bravely repulsed, 
and General Ludlow soon got his brigade into its 
proper place—to the left of Oakes and the reserve. 

‘*Here then was the problem, of landing 5000 
or 6000 men in the face of an enemy prepared to 
meet them, satisfactorily solved. But the British 
had neither horsemen nor artillery on shore, and 
our gallant infantry were unable to follow up their 
victory and inflict a heavier loss on their beaten 
enemy. The behaviour of our troops in this ar- 
duous service was above all praise; the patience 
with which they bore the storm of shot while con- 
fined to their boats, the alacrity with which they 
leapt ashore and instantly formed their lines ; these 
things were unparalleled, and are even more wor- 
thy of our remembrance than the gallantry with 
which our troops overthrew the French on every 
point, when the British foot was on the shore. 
Still it ought not to be forgotten that the storming 
of the steep sandhill on the right, by Moore’s 
brigade, was long a theme of especial admiration in 
the army. 

“While the fight was going on the boats re- 
turned to fetch the remainder of our infantry, and 
the whole of them were landei in the course of the 
afternoon, with some field pieces and a few horses. 
In the evening the army moved forward some two 
or three miles, leaving a detachment to blockade 
the castle of Aboukir.” 

At this moment when the public journals 
are recording the friendly demonstrations of 
the French and English alliance on the shores 
of Boulogne, we read with strange feelings 
the account of very different scenes which 
the same spot witnessed half a century ago :— 


‘* At this time there were encamped and ready 
for embarkation on board of the flotilla 110,000 
soldiers of the finest description. They composed 
the three Corps d’Armée commanded by Davoust, 
Souit, and Ney; an advanced guard of six or eight 
thousand picked grenadiers under Lasnes, the Im- 
perial Guards, and four divisions of cavalry (chiefly 
dragoons). Four hundred pieces of field-artillery, 
and a battering train, were attached to this for- 
midable army, which at first extended from Bruges 
to Montreuil; but was, later in the season, com- 
pressed within camps in the immediate vicinity of 
Boulogne, and the smaller basins which had been 
formed near to that town. But this was not all. 
From sixteen to eighteen thousand men under 
Augereau were assembled at Brest, and ready to 
step on board the ships of war at that port; and 
another Corps d’Armée of about the same strength 


was prepared to embark in the Dutch fleet which 
was lying in the Texel. Altogether there were 
150,000 soldiers (the very soldiers who four months 
later were triumphant at Austerlitz) ready for the 
invasion of this kingdom. 

‘Tt would far exceed the limits of an introduc. 
tory chapter were I to enter into particulars as to 
the preparations and various plans of Napoleon, 
between the spring of 1803 and the autumn of 
1805, or of the chances of his success or failure in 
crossing the Channel at different periods ; neither 
can I enter into a detail of the measures adopted 
in Great Britain to resist the invasion with which 
she was threatened. That the Emperor of the 
French was thoroughly in earnest can no longer 
be doubted. It is also pretty evident, that it was 
his design to land upon that part of the coast of 
England which lies nearest to Boulogne, that part 
which stretches from the cliffs of Dover to the 
borders of Sussex. The landing of the enemy 
must have been made good in face of the numerous 
batteries which lined our shores, and of abvut 
eighteen strong battalions of infantry (two-thirds 
of them militia), and twenty squadrons of cavalry 
which lay close at hand. But carriages and fish- 
carts would have brought several thousands from 
the rear within a very few hours; and of volun 
teers and yeomanry there would have been con- 
siderable numbers. 

‘*Sir David Dundas held the chief command in 
Kent and Sussex. It was his intention, if he 
should be beaten on the shore, to withdraw his 
troops, not in the direction of London, but throw- 
ing back his right and centre to retreat upon the 
intrenched camp at Dover. In that strong position 
he could have brought the enemy to bay, and 
gained time for the gathering of the strength of 
Britain around the metropolis. Or, if the general 
had found that Napoleon disregarded him, and was 
marching straight upon London, then Dundas 
would have sallied forth and pressed close upon 
the rear and right flank of the enemy’s columns, 
The direct road from Canterbury and the passage 
of the Lower Medway were barred by the intrenched 
camp at Chatham. The French must have taken 
their routes by Maidstone, Tunbridge, &c., through 
a more difficult country, where their columns would 
have been delayed by the breaking up of the roads. 

“Sir James Pulteney commanded in Sussex; 
Sir James Craig in Essex. With the help of car- 
riages the former would have reached the great 
chain of chalk hills before the enemy; or he might 
have brought 10,000 men to bear on their left flank 
while it was embarrassed by the difficulties of the 
way through the Weald of Kent: Craig would 
have crossed the Thames from Tilbury, or have 
hastened directly to London. 

‘*It would have been madness in the British to 
have risked a general battle in the field, even in 
such tempting positions as the chalk hills offer. 
Our troops were not then of a quality to meet and 
frustrate the manceuvres of such an army as that 
which Napoleon would have led to the attack. We 
needed every advantage which numbers and posl- 
tion could afford. It was in London itself, or 
rather along the skirts of Greenwich, Southwark, 
and Lambeth, that it was our business to fight the 
great battle to the uttermost, day after day, and 
night after night; bringing to the relief of every 
post fresh combatants as they arrived in quick 
succession from all parts of the kingdom. What 
mattered the burning of some hundreds of houses, 
when compared with the mighty stake which was 
at issue! Our best reliance was upon the numbers 
and the enduring courage of Englishmen; upon 
the resolution of millions to vanquish tens of 
thousands. ; 

‘May my readers pardon me for this discussion 
of what might have happened in days which have 
long passed! But it was the question which agi- 
tated the whole people of Great Britain, and en- 
grossed the attention of her statesmen during two 
anxious years.” 


We have not space to quote from General 
Bunbury’s account of events during the later 





| years included in his narrative. The book will 
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— 
be highly prized by military readers, and its 
importance is not less in regard to the poli- 
tical lessons and warnings which it conveys. 
Tt was almost entirely by the mismanage- 
ment of affairs by the Government at home 
that calamities overtook our armies abroad. 
General Bunbury truly says, “ it is no difficult 
matter to exhibit proofs that the measures of 
successive Cabinets, from 1793 to 1811, when 
the great views and the victorious career of 
Wellington began to command deference and 
acquire authority, were vague, crude, and 
devoid alike of military and political sagacity.” 
There was no man in England like Carnot 
in France, who, as war minister, at one time 
directed with equal prudence and vigour 
fourteen separate armies. ‘ Whenever our 
Ministers,” says General Bunbury, “ found 
that they had a large body of troops at their 
disposal, they showed symptoms of wanting 
to do something; but they never were pre- 
pared beforehand, and they seldom looked to 
the main objects of the contest in which 
they were engaged.” ‘The history of military 
events from 1793 to 1810 is but a commentary 
on this statement. General Bunbury’s book 
is valuable, both as a contribution to English: 
nilitary history, and as an instructive record 
of the political mismanagement by which 
the successes of the British arms were long 
checked. It is a volume deserving the study 
alike of the soldier and of the statesman, and 
there are lessons and warnings in the narra- 
tive not inapplicable to the position of the 
country in the war in which we are now 
engaged. 





The Military Achievements of Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington contrasted with 
those of Alexander, Pyrrhus, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Marlborough, Napoleon, and other 
celebrated Commanders. By a Peninsular 
and Waterloo Officer. Hope and Co. 

Ay old Peninsular and Waterloo officer has 
in these volumes brought together much mis- 
cellaneous matter from ancient and modern 
history, useful for professional study, and in- 
teresting for general reading. or the Duke 
of Wellington he has an unbounded admira- 
tion, and thinks it has been justly said of him 
that “one would imagine he had studied the 
character of every commander that ever lived, 
and selected from them for imitation that 
which appeared to him to be worthy, and 
refused the unworthy.” In illustration or 
confirmation of this, biographical and histo- 
rical sketches are given of the lives and ex- 
ploits of some of the most renowned warriors 
and generals of ancient and modern times, 
commencing with Cyrus, and ending with 
Napoleon. Although the comparisons and 
contrasts drawn between other commanders 
and Wellington may appear occasionally ex- 
aggerated and inappropriate, an intelligent 
reader of the work will gather much valuable 
information from the collection of historical 
facts and instances bearing on all branches of 
military science and art. We quote part of 
the chapter in which a parallel is drawn be- 
tween Wellington and Hannital — 


_ “As all the campaigns of Hannibal were made 
in the Gaulish or Grecian provinces of Italy, which 
had been overrun by the Romans; and Welling- 
ton’s in Spain and Portugal, both of which had 
been taken possession of by Bonaparte ; it may be 
said that both of the warriors earned their laurels 
in friendly countries. For if the Gauls and the 
Greeks were not in cordial alliance with the Car- 


by the Romans, as the Peninsula was covered by 
the legions of Napoleon, they became their allies in 
hopes of achieving their liberation ; as the people 
of the Peninsula rallied round the standard of Wel- 
lington for a similar purpose. Viewed in this 
light, the two commanders, as regards the friendly 
feelings of the countries in which they waged war, 
appear on a footing of perfect equality. Well, 
should this view be admitted as correct—what 
then? Why, that Wellington is entitled to a larger 
share of the world’s applause than Hannibal ; the 
former, with an army not more numerous than that 
commanded by the latter, having in six campaigns 
driven an enemy, three times more numerous than 
the armies opposed to the gallant Carthaginian, 
completely out of the Peninsula ; while Hannibal, 
after fifteen campaigns, is compelled to take leave 
of the Italian shore, and for ever. 
‘*From the day of Cannae to the present, Han- 
nibal has been celebrated for that which the Duke 
of Wellington never practised in the cabinet, and 
but seldom in the field—stratagem. The Roman 
generals who commanded in the battles of the Tre- 
bia, Thrasymenus, and Cannae, were nominated to 
their several commands at the instigation of the 
masses ; the French marshals sent against Wel- 
lington were selected by the then acknowledged 
first commander of the age, for their superior 
knowledge in the art of war. In the first years of 
the war, Hannibal had a carte-blanche to act as he 
thought best for his country; the hands of Wel- 
lington were tied down by stringent restrictions, as 
the extract—‘ My instructions so far concur with 
the general sentiment, as to forbid any risk, or any 
unnecessary loss ; and you will attend to that in 
any movement you may make’—-satisfactorily 
proves. So long as Hannibal acted under the 
carte-blanche, he was successful, and increased in 
power ; but from the day that that was withdrawn, 
his successes were few and far between, and his 
power and influence became less as each successive 
day rolled over his head, until he was recalled to 
Carthage. Though under restrictions, Wellington 
was successful in all his battles ; his power and in- 
fluence continuing to gain strength daily, until a 
treaty of peace recalled him to England. * * * 
‘*There is a military quality for which both the 
Carthaginian and British commanders are not a 
little celebrated—that of knowing when, and how 
to strike. That both of them hit hard, the details 
of their battles afford the best of all proof; but 
that they were not equally well qualified to follow 
up their blows with the necessary effect, is evi- 
denced by the fruits which they produced. Com- 
pared with the magnitude of the victories achieved, 
the destruction of the consular armies—the fruits 
of Hannibal’s greatest battles, were trifling to those 
produced by the victories of Wellington. True it 
is, that at the Trebia, Thrasymenus, and at Cannae, 
Hannibal obtained great and memorable victories ; 
but derived from them no permanent advantage for 
his country. Not so the Duke of Wellington; the 
victory of Salamanca opened a passage for the 
Allied army to Madrid, and compelled the enemy 
to retire altogether from the south of Spain; and 
the details of the victory arriving at the head 
quarters of the Russian army, on the evening im- 
mediately preceding the battle of Borodino, cheered 
the spirits of the northern warriors, as they pro- 
ceeded to the battle-field the following day. The 
victory of Vittoria not only forced the French to 
evacuate Spain, but the details arriving at the head- 
quarters of the Allied Sovereigns at a critical period, 
exercised no small influence over their important 
deliberations; and the victory of the Nivelle opened 
for the Allies a highway to Toulouse. 
‘‘No wonder that the Carthaginian chief so 
often exclaimed in accents of despair, ‘O! Cannae, 
Cannae!’ it being on that memorable field that he 
first deviated from the path of duty, and entered 
upon that which ultimately led to his discomfiture, 
exile, and death. For by losing sight of duty’s 
path, and marching to Capua, he may be said to 
have consummated his own ruin; for although his 
power and influence were not immediately diminished 
by adopting that unfortunate step, yet by clinging 





lost the hold which he had acquired over other im- 
portant portions of the Italian territory, that from 
the recapture of that city by the Romans, his 
power and influence gradually decreased; until, on 
the plains of Zama, both, with the power and in- 
fluence of his country, were so completely trodden 
under foot by the Romans, that he was compelled 
to fly to a foreign court for safety. By pursuing 
steadily the path of duty, the power and influence 
of the Duke, day by day, gradually increased; 
until both were consummated on the plains of 
Waterloo, and his country raised to her present 
pre-eminence among the nations of the earth. The 
Duke of Wellington, we have been assured, gave 
to Hannibal the first place in the list of military 
commanders. We cannot afford to be so generous ; 
and therefore shall conclude this contrast with the 
remark, that though the details of their battles 
show that each of the warriors hit their opponents 
equally hard in action, the issues of their various 
campaigns prove to demonstration, that the British 
General knew best how to improve an advantage 
gained on the field of battle.” 


The chapter on Wellington and Napoleon 
will be read with various sympathies or anti- 
pathies by different readers; but there is 
truth in the general estimate of the characters, 
though the personal feeling against Napoleon 
does not now exist so strongly as in the gene- 
ration of men to whom the Peninsular officer 
belongs :— 

‘¢ All the world knows that Napoleon and Wel- 
lington were born in the year 1769, and that at 
the age of eighteen each of them obtained the 
object of their youthful ambition, a military com- 
mission; but as all the world may not bear in re- 
membrance two little incidents in the lives of 
those two extraordinary men, which have induced 
many to believe that Bonaparte’s mission was to 
carry out, Wellington's to put down, the French 
Revoluiion, we trust we shall be excused from 
noticing them here. Barras, on being nominated 
to the command of the troops of the Convention, 
perceiving a good deal of anxiety to prevail in 
certain quarters relative to the appointment of a 
general of ability and decision to act as his lieute- 
nant, remarked to his colleagues, ‘I have the man 
whom you want, a little Corsican officer, who will 
not stand upon ceremony,’—a remark which not 
only procured the appointment of Napoleon, but 
decided the fate of Europe for the greater part of 
twenty years. And is it not a fact that it was the 
rather prophetical letter—‘ You seem to be ata 
loss for generals in England. There is one now 
returning from India, who—if you can overcome 
the objections of precedence and length of service, 
and place him at once at the head of the British 
army—is capable of saving England at least, if 
not Europe, from the dangers which seem thick- 
ening around you’—written by a gentleman in 
India, a celebrated judge of human character, on the 
Duke of Wellington taking leave of India in 1805— 
that drew attention to him in 1808, as the person 
most capable of coping with the legions of Na- 
poleon, and procured for him the command of that 
army at the head of which he laid the chief of the 
Revolution prostrate at his feet? How trifling the 
incidents which occasionally give an important 
turn to the affairs of the world! ™ Ms > 

‘*Bonaparte and Wellington met but once, on 
the memorable 18th of June, 1815, at Waterloo. 
Until that day it is evident, from the remark, ‘I 
go to measure myself with Wellington,’ which the 
former made on throwing himself into his carriage 
preparatory to leaving Paris to join the army, that 
as a commander he fancied he had no superior, but 
equally evident that, after he had performed the 
operation of measuring himself with his rival, he 
saw occasion to change his opinion; for what said 
the ex-Emperor to his friend Bertrand, a few days 
after the battle? was it not—‘The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the management of a large army, is 
fully equal to myself, with the advantage of possess- 
ing more prudence.” 
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Napoleon will be seen from his comments on 
the battle of Marengo :— 


** Much of the subsequent conduct of Napoleon 
might have been palliated, if not altogether ex- 
cused, had he shown anything like a grateful feel- 
ing towards those three Generals—Lannes, Desaix, 
and Kellermann, by whose gallantry and judgment 
he was enabled to encircle his brow with the 
wreaths of Marengo; for is it not a fact, that but 
for the admirable retreat of Lannes, and the man- 
ner in which he kept his division in hand—the 
opportune arrival and charge of Desaix—and the 
brilliant charge of Kellermann—the day of Ma- 
rengo would to Napoleon have been one of disgrace ; 
and yet what was their reward? Bourrienne, who 
was present, shall tell:—‘On returning at seven 
in the evening the First Consul said to me, ‘ Little 
Kellermann made a fine charge; he did it just at 
the right time; we owe him much. See what 
trifles decide these affairs.’ A sentence which 
testifies to the decisive nature of the charge; yet 
on Kellermann approaching the table at which 
Bonaparte was seated surrounded by a number of 
generals and other officers, the Consul said to him 
coldly, ‘You made a pretty good charge;’ and 
then, as a set-off to this coldness, turning to Bes- 
sieres, who commanded the Horse Grenadiers of 
the Guards, he remarked, in an audible voice, 
‘ Bessieres, the Guard has covered itself with glory.’ 
Stung to the quick at these remarks, the object of 
it being to give the honour to one not entitled to 
it—for the Guard had taken no part in the charge 
—Kellermann retorted, ‘I have placed the crown 
on your head.” And what was the language of 
Lannes two years later, when smarting under some 
ill-treatment? was it not—‘ Without me you would 
have lost the battle of Marengo. I alone! yes, I 
alone! passed the Po at Montebello with my whole 
division, though you wished to give the honour to 
Berthier who was not present, and this is the 
reward for my humiliation.’ And as to poor De- 
saix, it is a fact, notwithstanding the remark of 
Bourrienne—‘The onset in which he fell was so 
short, the disorder so instantaneous, the change of 
fortune so sudden, that it is not surprising, that 
in the midst of so much confusion the circum- 
stances attendant on his death could not be exactly 
known.’ It was the universal opinion in the 
French army at the peace, that he fell by the hand 
of a military assassin, though Bourrienne endea- 
vours to throw a doubt on the subject; for such 
must be deemed his object in penning the follow- 
ing :—‘ He fell without a word, at a short distance 
from Lefebvre Desnouettes. A battalion serjeant- 
major of the 9th Brigade of Light Infantry, ob- 
serving him stretched upon the ground, asked 
permission to take his cloak; it was perforated 
behind: and this circumstance occasioned a doubt 
whether Desaix was killed at the head of the troops 
through the awkwardness of some of his own men, 
or whether, in turning round to encourage them, 
he had been shot by the enemy.’ The conduct of 
Napoleon to these officers is a painful subject to 
touch upon, but one not to be avoided when his 
conduct at Marengo is under consideration: for it 
must not be lost sight of, that four years before 
that engagement, the Directory wished to place 
the half of the army of Italy under the command 
of Kellermann; that Lannes was a senior colonel 
to Napoleon, and that the gallant Desaix—whose 
military talents were so conspicuous that Bona- 
parte remarked to Bourrienne, two days before he 
was killed, ‘He shall always be my lieutenant; I 
would make him a prince if I could!’—stood so 
high in the estimation of all classes, civil and mili- 
tary, being, according to Bourrienne, a person of 
mild and unassuming manners—and to whose 
breast every sentiment of ambition and political 
power was a stranger—that he was deemed by no 
small portion of his countrymen as the fittest of all 
those generals to be entrusted with the command 
of the armies of the Republic. Whether these 
facts had or had not any hand in producing the 
death of Desaix, we do not pretend to know.” 


Of the literary qualities of the work, the 
extracts we have given are favourable speci- 





mens, above the average; the diffuse and 
often bombastical style proving a great draw- 
back to any pleasure arising from the histo- 
rical studies. We have little opinion of the 
judgment and taste displayed by the author 
in his remarks and comments; but at the 
same time commend the book for study, on 
account of the numerous facts on military 
affairs which it contains. 





The History of the Papacy, to the Period of 
the Reformation. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Bentley. 

Mr. Rippte has in this work given the his- 

tory of the Papacy chiefly in its political rela- 

tions and aspects. The doctrines and the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome are described, 
and questions of theological and ecclesiastical 
controversy are stated, but principally with 
the view of showing their connexion with the 
rise and progress of the Papacy as a “ king- 
dom of this world,” which the true Church 
of Christ, as declared by its Founder, was 
never to become. By what steps, throughout 
a long series of years, by fraud or by force, 
the Bishop of Rome gradually rose, first to 
be the Pope, or supreme spiritual head of the 
visible Church, val then to be the paramount 
power in secular affairs also among the nations 
of Christendom, Mr. Riddle’s book concisely 
recounts and clearly illustrates. Those readers 
who are apt to be bewildered with long ac- 
counts of doctrinal differences and religious 
controversies, of which ecclesiastical annals 
are usually composed, will here find a plain 
statement of facts and narrative of events, 
in which the progress of the Papacy from its 
early rise to the zenith of its power is with 
great clearness displayed. The author designs 
his history less for the study of the theologian 
than of the politician or the man of business, 
and for such readers it is well adapted :— 
‘*Tt has been my design (says Mr. Riddle) to 
furnish a history of the Papacy that may meet the 
wants of readers such as these ;—a history, not of 
the Church or of Christianity at large, but simply 
of the Church of Rome considered as aspiring to 
and obtaining pre-eminence and power.—not of 
the doctrines or corruptions of that Church, but of 
its political constitution and position, and of its 
tenets only so far as employed in obtaining or pre- 
serving social influence. In one word, I have 
endeavoured to give a plain, but sufficient, account 
of those events and circumstances which, under 
Divine permission, contributed to place or maintain 
ecclesiastical Rome in the position which she occu- 
pied with relation to European society and govern- 
ments, during the growth of her power, and at the 
period of its height.” 
In Protestant countries since the Reforma- 
tion too little attention has been given to the 
olitical history and relations of the Papacy. 
it is the opinion of many, both for the obser- 
vation of public events, and for the study of 
prophecy, that the influence of the Romish 

Church in secular as well as spiritual affairs 

may yet assume greater importance and weight. 

Not directly, as in former times, when kings 

and rulers trembled at the thunders of the 

Vatican, but by indirect and insidious policy 

the papal power is exerted in disturbing the 

peace and distracting the councils of Protes- 
tant nations. In our own country this sinister 
influence has of late been brought into action, 
and it is time that every method should be 
employed to put the people and the govern- 
ment of England on their guard against the 
subtle and specious pretensions of the Papacy. 

Mr. Riddle’s history will do good service in 

this cause. It willserve the purpose intended 











by its author, of “informing the practical 
man, who, being well aware of the gradual and 
stealthy advances of Romish aggression, 
desires yet to learn what were from time to 
time its ways and methods of progress,—what 
the external circumstances which formed or 
retarded its growth,—how it employed its 
opportunities, and how it overcame impedi- 
ments.” 

To the question, When did the Papacy 
begin? the following remarks of Mr. Riddle 
afford a satisfactory answer, and they displa 
the cautious and shibosephiical spirit by wil 
all his ecclesiastical writings are marked :— 


‘If we were in the midst of a fog, and should 
ask a bystander, When did this fog begin? the 
answer would naturally be more or less general and 
vague, Should we, however, press the matter 
more closely, and insist upon being made acquainted 
with the very second of time at which the mist 
came on, just as we can be accurately informed of 
the commencement of an eclipse, our respondent, 
if wise, would content himself with saying that at 
such or such a time the atmosphere was perfectly 
clear, and that, therefore, the fog began at some 
time subsequent to that period, but at what precise 
second, or minute, he would not pretend to say. 
On the other hand, should he be unwise enough to 
attempt to fix the time with the required exactness, 
and should we afterwards receive another account 
of the same kind from a second independent wit- 
ness, there can be no doubt that the statements of 
our two informants would be found to disagree ; in 
all probability there would be a discrepancy of 
several minutes, perhaps even of a quarter of an 
hour. 

‘* Now, it would be a question very much like 
that which has been here supposed, if any one 
should say, When did the Papacy begin? If this 
question be proposed in a captious spirit, or with a 
view to gain advantage in argument, then the 
inquirer will probably ask for the precise period,— 
the very first year, or at least the first few years,— 
in which the system, hitherto unheard of, made its 
appearance; and in this way it would be easy to 
entrap an adversary who should attempt to give a 
definite reply, or to make several such respondents 
contradict each other, so as to give some colour to 
an assertion that in point of fact they are all 
wrong, —that the Papacy did not commence at the 
date assigned by Protestants, —and that, therefore, 
as the disputant would still further conclude, the 
system did not take its rise at any period subse- 
quent to the establishment of Christianity itself, 
but was founded when our Lord said to Simon, 
‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church.’ To such an inquiry, a sound and 
sufficient answer would be this, —I can show when 
the Papacy did not exist, and when the ecclesiasti- 
cal atmosphere was perfectly clear, but I do not 
undertake to fix the exact moment at which it 
might have been said, The Papacy is here, in sharp 
contradistinction to all previous time when it 
might have been affirmed, It is not here.—And, 
accordingly, history has its use, even for the pur 
pose of mere argument, in enabling us to give a 
true, but negative, reply to all questions concern- 
ing the commencement of papal usurpation. 


Of the details of his history of the Papacy 
we cannot in a brief notice present any out- 
line, but we quote some passages from which 
judgment may be formed of the subjects 
which are prominently introduced. The 
early growth of Romish supremacy is thus 
described :— 

‘From the beginning of the fourth century the 
bishop of Rome was more decidedly than ever dis- 
tinguished as the first bishop of Christendom—a 
distinction which he evidently owed to his locality, 
in the ancient seat of empire. The Romish see 
now became also incomparably richer than all 
others. At the beginning of the fifth century we 


find that the Church of Rome possessed large 
estates in almost all provinces of the empire,—not 
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only in Italy, but also in Gaul and Spain, in Sar- 
dinia and Africa, and even in Asia. These patri- 
monies it probably owed to the respect paid to St. 
Peter, regarded as the founder of that Church, 
rather than to the so-called (and probably fictitious) 
donations of Constantine ; but, be this as it may, 
certain it is that, at the end of the fifth century, 
no Church in Christendom could at all be compared 
with Rome in point of wealth. Such wealth was, 
of itself, no inconsiderable element of power; and 
its possession was the source of peculiar advantages 
to the Romish see. As a landed proprietor in so 
many provinces, the bishop of Rome found perpe- 
tual occasion to mix himself up with their eccle- 
siastical and political affairs; by means of his 

nts or stewards he was brought into connexion 
with the principal persons of the provinces, and 
found many opportunities of extending his influence 
—by the performance of services, by exciting hopes 
and expectations, and sometiimes even by collisions 
and quarrels, in which Rome was sure to have the 
upper hand. 

‘Under these circumstances it can be no matter 
of surprise that the idea of ecclesiastical supremacy 
had begun to spring up in the minds of the Roman 
bishops. But towards the attainment of this ob- 
ject they proceeded very leisurely and unostenta- 
tiously, awaiting favourable opportunities of 
strengthening and consolidating their power, but 
not omitting to make good use of these occasions 
whenever they occurred. 

“Such opportunities were presented, as we have 
already seen, by the disagreements which existed 
among Oriental bishops during the Arian contro- 
versies, and afterwards by the quarrels which arose 
between the patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Alexandria, out of their mutual jealousy. Amidst 
these disagreements, the weaker or defeated party 
often applied for protection to the bishop of Rome. 
Thus did Athanasius of Alexandria, when ejected 
from the East in 339; and Chrysostom, when 
driven from Constantinople by the party of Theo- 
pape patriarch of Alexandria, in the year 403. 

n 429, Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, appealed to 
Celestinus, then bishop of Rome, for assistance in 
expelling Chrysostom from Constantinople. In all 
these cases the Roman bishops availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus presented to them of 
making it appear that the parties who had applied 
to them had implored their judicial interference,— 
had brought their cause to their tribunal as 
supreme, and by way of ultimate appeal,—had 
thus recognised their judicial authority,—and had 
conceded to them a supremacy over the whole 
Church. 

_“For the present, even this pretension met with 
vigorous resistance. The oriental bishops whom 
ulus summoned to appear before him, in the 
matter of Athanasius, protested vehemently that 
he was not competent to judge the cause, and 
declared that he had nothing to do with their 
affairs. And the same position was taken with 
regard to Innocent I., when he undertook to inter- 
fere in the case of Chrysostom. Still, however, 
some cases occurred in which no protest was made; 
and in other instances these claims were more or 
less cheerfully admitted, under the prospect of 
some immediate advantage. 

“In course of time, the bishops of Rome found 
themselves in possession of that office of a judge in 
the last resort, concerning matters and persons 
ceclesiastical, which they had claimed in virtue of 
their pretended supremacy,—the only right which 
they had yet claimed, but from which they after- 
wards proceeded to derive others. 

* At the same time the bishops of Rome appealed 
to certain pretended legal foundations or confirma- 
tons of their claims, utterly defective and insutfi- 
cent, but able to serve.their purpose in the absence 
of better. Such were the celebrated canons of the 
Council of Sardica, to which reference was made as 
involving a most solemn and complete recognition 
of Romish supremacy ;—a decree of the emperors 
Gratian and Valentinian of the year 379 or 381 ;— 
and another of Valentinian III., to the prefect and 
bishops of Gaul (A.D. 447).” 


ne of the most celebrated of the pre- 








tended and spurious documents upon which 
the Papal authority was claimed, was the 
collection now commonly known by the name 
of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, of which 
Mr. Riddle gives the following account :— 


‘*The progress which was being made towards 
universal dominion was not sufficiently rapid to 
satisfy the ambition of Rome. The ancient eccle- 
siastical laws and rights had taken too deep root 
to allow of being immediately reversed by its boldest 
attempts or its most crafty policy; and recourse 
was now had to one of the most shameless impos- 
tures ever perpetrated, by means of which the 
designs of the Roman pontiff were rapidly carried 
forward to a point which perhaps they would not 
otherwise have reached during several centuries. 
Suddenly there appeared a professed collection of 
Epistles of Roman bishops, from the time of the 
apostles to the beginning of the seventh century, 
in which the doctrine was distinctly and forcibly 
laid down that the Roman pontiff was the supreme 
head, lawgiver, and judge of the whole Church, 
without whose approbation and concurrence the 
acts of neither metropolitans nor councils could 
possess any validity. These ancient and venerable 
documents, said to have been collected in the 
seventh century by the celebrated Isidore, bishop 
of Seville, and now published under the title of 
‘Decretal Epistles’—but in reality very different 
from the collection under the name of that writer 
which had become known in the course of the 
eighth century—appeared to possess an authority 
beyond the reach of cavil or of doubt; and that 
respect and submission to the Roman see which 
had hitherto been regarded by some as a matter of 
opinion, or as the necessary conclusion from certain 
premises, or which others had supposed to have 
been founded only in prescription, from long 
usage and ancient custom, was now proclaimed 
and accepted as involved in the very constitution 
of the Church from the beginning. 

‘Various opinions exist as to the time at which 
this collection was made, and the precise date of 
its publication. Mabillon supposes the compilation 
to have been made about A.D. 785; and in this 
opinion he is followed by others. But the collec- 
tion did not appear until after the death of Charle- 
magne. Some think that these Decretals cannot 
be of an earlier date than 829; and Blondel sup- 
posed that he discovered in them traces of the acts 
of a council at Paris held in that year. All that 
can be determined is that most probably the De- 
cretals were first published in France, perhaps 
at Mayence, about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury; but it is impossible to discover their real 
author. 

“The spuriousness of these Decretals was first 
exposed by the Magdeburg Centuriators, with a 
degree of historical and critical acumen beyond the 
age in which they lived. The Jesuit Turrianus 
endeavoured, but in vain, to defend the spurious 
documents against this attack. He was answered 
by Blondel, who may be said to have exhausted the 
subject by his laborious and acute exposition of mul- 
tiplied traces of forgery in each of the Epistles. 
Of these Epistles none (except two, which appear 
on other grounds to be spurious) were ever heard 
of before the ninth century. They contain a vast 
number of anachronisms and historical inaccu- 
racies. Passages are quoted from more recent 
writings, including the Vulgate, according to the 
version of Jerome; and, although the several 
Epistles profess to have been written by different 
pontifis, the style is manifestly uniform, and often 
very barbarous, such as could not have proceeded 
from Roman writers of the first century. 

‘¢ The brothers Ballerini, writing under the pro- 
tection of a pope, confidently assert that these 
Decretals effected no essential alteration in the 
ecclesiastical laws; inasmuch as that, although the 
collection as it stands is undoubtedly spurious, yet 
in fact it consists of extracts from the fathers, 
decrees of councils, and ordinances made by Roman 
bishops after Siricius; and that the imposition con- 
sists merely in attaching false names to genuine 


writings. Lupus, as before him Cardinal Bona, 





and afterwards Cenni, treat the whole matter as 
only a pious fraud. 

“The success of this forgery would appear in- 
credible, did we not take into account the weak 
and confused government of the successors of 
Charlemagne, in whose time it was promulgated ; 
the want of critical acumen and resources in that 
age; the skill with which the pontiffs made use of 
the Decretals only by degrees ; and the great autho- 
rity and power possessed by the Roman fontiffs in, 
these times. The name of Isidore also served to 
recommend these documents, many persons being 
ready to believe that they were in fact only a com- 
pletion of the genuine collection of Isidore, which 
was highly esteemed. It is doubtful, indeed, what 
Spanish collection of ecclesiastical laws is to be 
attributed to this celebrated archbishop of Seville 
in the first half of the seventh century, or what 
hand he may have had in any collection now ex- 
tant; but it is certain that a collection executed 
by him was extant when the forger borrowed his 
name. The unknown compiler was subsequently 
called Pseudo-Isidorus, or Isidorus Mercator; the 
latter name having perhaps arisen from an error 
of transcription for Peccator, a title which bishops 
in these times were in the habit of affixing to their 
names. 

‘The effect of these Decretals will be seen in 
the future history of the Papacy; but it may be 
well to give here a true view of the history of this 
collection itself. In 845, Benedict, a deacon of 
Mayence (whom some suppose to have been the 
writer), made use of them in a collection of laws 
which he published, relating to the empire of the 
Franks. They were appealed to and quoted by 
Charles the Bald, a.p. 857. Hincmar of Rheims 
rejected them ; but Nicholas I. insisted upon their 
genuineness and authority, in an epistle to the 
bishops of Gaul, a.D. 865: and after the use which 
the popes made of these Decretals in their transac- 
tions with France it was seldom that any one dared 
to insinuate a doubt respecting their authority. 
Towards the end of the tenth century, Gerbert 
(who was afterwards pope) did express his doubts 
on this matter: but yet, even in the French 
Church, the bishops assembled in council at 
Rheims, A.D. 992, made use of the Decretals as of 
a document above all suspicion; and other councils 
(forgetful of their own rights and interests) did the 
same. They were afterwards admitted into the 
collections of ecclesiastical laws made by Regino, 
Burchard of Worms, and Ivo of Chartres, about 
the eleventh century; and subsequently by Gratian, 
who in the twelfth century eclipsed all other 
canonists. Gratian admitted many of these De- 
cretals into his collection, or employed passages 
from them in corrupting genuine canons and pas- 
sages from the fathers, and thus did much towards 
consolidating the false system. During the middle 
ages, some voices were from time to time raised 
against the Decretals, either as a whole, or as to 
some of the Epistles in particular. In 1087, the 
Cardinal Deusdedit granted that some objections 
which had been raised against the pretended 
Epistles of Clement to the apostle James appeared 
to him to be insuperable. In the twelfth century, 
the genuineness of the said Epistles was called in 
question by Peter Comestor in his ‘Historia 
Scholastica;’ and the same was done by several 
writers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Erasmus subsequently declared against them. But 
the Madgeburg Centuriators were the first by 
whom their want of genuineness was proved.” 


Let this one specimen suffice to show the 
fradulent means by which, in times of igno- 
rance and superstition, the power of Rome 
was asserted and consolidated. The whole 
history of the Papacy is a record of impos- 
ture, craft, and tyranny, the success of which, 
in securing power over submissive nations, 
might well excite incredulous surprise, were 
it not predicted in the sacred scriptures, and 
explained historically in a narrative such as 
these volumes present. Mr. Riddle has 





availed himself of the copious materials found 
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in the works of ecclesiastical historians, and 
especially of the elaborate treatises and 
voluminous collections of two German writers, 
J. M. Schréck and G. J. Planck, who have 
devoted much learned and industrious labour 


to the elucidation of the political history of 
the Papacy. 





NOTICES. 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
By William H. Prescott. Seventh Edition, in 
one Volume. Bentley. 

THIS volume is one of the first-fruits of the recent 

decision on foreign copyright. "Whatever regret 

may be felt in connexion with the individual inte- 
rests of author or publisher, immediate and direct 
advantage to the public is gained by such a publi- 
cation as this of Mr. Prescott’s ‘History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella.’ But for the 
decision of the House of Lords, it would probably 
have been long before this work reached the masses 
of English readers. The history complete is given 
in one volume for five shillings, Another edition, 
in three volumes, with plates, is announced at half 
a guinea; the library edition, in two volumes 
octavo, selling at a guinea. For library editions 
of standard works there will always be a certain 
and sufficient demand, and we think that publish- 
ers sometimes manifest injudicious timidity in re- 
fraining from issuing at the same time cheap 
editions for the people. The publication of a cheap 
edition of Prescott’s works at an earlier period 
would not have greatly interfered with the sale of 
the octavo edition, or at least the difference would 
have been abundantly compensated by the number 
of copies sold at the lower price. Similar editions 
of Prescott’s other works, ‘The Conquest of 

Mexico,’ and ‘The Conquest of Peru,’ are pub- 

lished by Mr. Bentley. 


A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, and of the 
Native States on the Continent of India. By 
Edward Thornton, Esq., author of the ‘ History 
of the British Empire in India.’ Allen and Co. 

THis important work has a semi-official character, 

being compiled by the authority of the Honourable 

Court of Directors, and chiefly from documents in 

their possession. The great and varied store of 

descriptive, historical, and statistical information 
contained in the ‘Gazetteer,’ must have been the 
result of long and assiduous labour on the part of 

Mr. Thornton. Although the extent of the country, 

and the number of places, required brevity to be 

consulted, there are few instances in which suffi- 
cient details for ordinary purposes of reference will 
not be found. We have turned to various articles, 
and from personal knowledge or comparison with 
other works, have found the information accurate 
and satisfactory. The most recent researches and 
reports, both published and in manuscript, have 
been made use of. Some deficiencies may be noted, 
but all indulgence must be given to ‘‘ the first work 
of the kind (as the author justly remarks), that has 

aspired to the character of completeness as a 

Gazetteer of the territories under the government 

of the East India Company, and of the native 

states on the continent of India.’’ Prefixed to the 
work is a map of India, on the margin of which is 

a chronological table of the acquisitions of the 

British, showing the dates of conquest or annexa- 

tion, and the powers whence acquired. By more 

than fifty successive enlargements of territory has 
the British empire in India attained its present 
vast and powerful condition. 


A Waterloo Commemoration for 1854. By Michael 
Joseph Barry. W. 8. Orr and Co. 
Mr. Barry intended his commemorative verses to 
have appeared nearer the time of the anniversary 
to which they relate, in a monthly periodical to 
which he is an occasional contributor. But not 
having completed his poem at the expected time, 
he has brought it out in the more imposing form 
in which it appears in this little volume. The au- 











thor disclaims any ambition of poetic fame, and 
expresses his wish merely to record sentiments 
which he hopes will find an echo in the breasts of 
his readers. In so far his poetic effort is successful, 
and the warm utterance of satisfaction at the ap- 
pearance of French and English as allies instead of 
as enemies will be universally responded to. The 


spirit and subjects of the poem may be gathered 
from the following extracts : — 


“ Pause we awhile.—On yonder tide 
Two fleets majestically ride,— 
On yonder Scandinavian wave, 
That bore of old the Vikings brave 

To conquest far and wide. 
What were those Vikings’ power to-day, 
Before yon terrible array? 
The weakest floating fortress there 
Had hurl’d their navies into air, 
And to their awe-struck eyes appeared 
A Hecla o’er the ocean steered, 
A Hecla is it, in whose breast 
Volcanic fires unkindled rest, 
But which a single spark might wake 
In thunder, to bid empires quake! 
* * * 


Change we the scene, and on the sea 
Which, if we trust the Poet’s lore, 
Adventurous Jason journey’d o’er, 

And bore back to his sunny Greece, 

From Colchis’ shores the Golden Fleece, 

On the dark Euxine look with me,— 

There, by the ancient Tauric coast, 

Since mastered by a Tartar host, 

What sight shall we behold? 
Again two mighty fleets allied, 
Again two banners waving wide, 

That waved o’er foes of old; 

Ay, foes for full six hundred years, 

Long centuries of blood and tears,— 

The flags of Britain and of France 

Now glittering in the hot sun’s glance, 

O’er gallant comrades, sworn to fight 

Together, for the cause of right, — 

And check ambition’s lust of sway, 

Though banded despots should gainsay. 

* * * * 


Then, let the hands in kindness close, 
That clenched, so oft, the sword, as foes! 
And, as the gallant allies rush 

On Seythia’s ranks, with torrent’s gush, 
Oh! be the first red life-stream, poured 
Upon the common foeman’s sword, 

A blest libation at the shrine 

Where both their ancient strife resign, 
A pledge they never will renew 

Thy proud, sad conflict, Waterloo!” 

Mr. Barry has the indiscretion to boast in a pre- 
fatory note that ‘‘the composition of the ‘Com- 
memoration’ occupied fewer hours than its pro- 
gress through the press has days.” ‘This is cre- 
ditable to the writer’s mental agility, but not to 
his judgment or taste. Had the proportion of time 
occupied in writing and printing been reversed, 
the poem might have been worthy of notice from 
its matter as well as its subject. 


The Eastern War. A Poem, 
Hardwicke. 
Tuts author is determined not to be forestalled in 
his metrical record of the war, and therefore takes 
up as many events as have already occurred to fill 
Part First of his poem. The invasion of the Danu- 
bian principalities, the defence of the Turks, the 
siege of Silistria, and the bombardment of Odessa, 
are among the subjects. Much of the poetry, 
which is in Spenserian metre, is most crude in 
style and prosaic in matter; but there are marks 
of capacity for better efforts, some of the stanzas 
rising greatly superior to the general level of the 
work. We give two or three of the best :— 
“ Beneath the victor’s feet Dobrudscha bleeds ; 

Won, but not worth the mortal sacrifice : 

A pestilential waste, where Nature breeds 

All noxious things—and human rage defies, 

Their own Siberian deserts were a prize 

Compar’d with this Bulgarian source of woes, 

But then it leads to Russia’s paradise, 

His promis’d land! heav’n of his fierce repose ! 


Forwards, there's Shumla,—here, the Balkans crown’d with 
snows !” 


Part I. 


After describing the attack on Odessa by some 
of the ships, the names of which with rough 
awkwardness crowd into rhyme— 

“The Terrible and Furious rake the shore, 
The Vauban, Descartes, and the Mogadore,” 
two smoother stanzas follow :— 

* While far aloof the Admirals’ ensigns play, 

Rock’d on the billows where their squadrons sleep, 


Their strength reserv’d for some more glorious day, 
Some nobler foe, who dare the ocean keep, : 





And hide not trembling where their cannons sweep 

From lofty ramparts, far across the wave, 

To guard their ports, and deathless glory reap, 

When some white flag, too rashly dares to brave 
The pride of Russia’s Czar, or Russia’s titled slave, 


“From noon till night,—and now the setting sun 
Rolls down the western heavens a globe of fire, 
Will retribution ere he sets have done 
Its work, have lit Odessa’s funeral pyre, 
Will that proud city in one day expire. 
Ah no, the brave are merciful! can stay 
Th’ uplifted arm—arrest war’s dreadful ire, 
And leave untouch’d, in battle’s stern array, 
The marts where commerce smiles, to bless her future day,” 
s in the case of the little poem last noticed, the 
subject gains attention for what might otherwise 
be passed in silence. There may be greater evenis 
soon to record in the Eastern war, and worthy of 
a minstrel of higher power. 
Mental Exercises of a Working Man. 
McBurnie. Newby. 
Mr. McBurnie has distinguished himself as the 
author of the Manchester first Prize Essay on the 
‘Education Question,’ and of the Glasgow first 
Prize Essay on ‘The Errors of Infidelity.’ In the 
present volume a great variety of subjects are 
handled. There are essays on ‘The Origin of 
Evil,’ ‘The Law of Conscience,’ ‘Geology and 
Atheism,’ ‘Poetry and Insanity,’ ‘ Poetry and 
Civilization,’ ‘The Aristocracy and Education, 
‘Macaulay's Characteristics,’ ‘ Milton’s Intellec- 
tual and Moral Character,’ ‘Milton as a Poet, 
and other topics, on all of which the author writes 
with force and clearness. We are not told to what 
section of the widely-extended and vaguely-defined 
portion of mankind, denominated in our times 
‘the working classes,’ the author belongs ; but this 
volume contains the fruits of a vigorous and care 
fully cultivated mind. The Essay on Milton isa 
well written piece. Some of the other papers are 
also marked by clearness of thought, earnestness 
of feeling, and rough vigour of diction. 
Liverpool Described : a Guide to every Object of 
Interest in the Town and its Vicinity, together 
with the Cheshire Coast. By David P. Thomson, 
M.D. Liverpool: H. Greenwood. 
A HANDBOOK of Liverpool of 196 pages, with map 
and engravings, ‘‘written for the British Associs- 
tion,” and dedicated to its President, is not among 
the least welcome notes of preparation for the 
forthcoming meeting. Descriptions are given of 
the general physical features of the town and of 
its places of commerce; of St. George’s Hall, and 
of the places of learning; of places of worship and 
of places of amusement; of the Town Hail and its 
Corporation ; of hotels and of cemeteries, together 
with an itinerary from St. George’s Hall to places 
most worthy of being visited in the town, and als 
in its environs. The price is only a shilling, ani 
to all strangers visiting the great Lancashire cap 
tal, the book cannot fail to prove a most useful 
pocket companion. As no traveller on the Cont 
nent is without his ‘Murray,’ so no one visiting 
Liverpool should be without his ‘Thomson.’ 


By David 





SUMMARY. 


In Bohn’s ‘Classical Library,’ the volume for the 
month contains a translation of Xenophon’s Aue 
basis of Cyrus, and the Memorabilia of Socrates, by 
the Rev. J. 8. Watson, M.A., witha Geographical 
Commentary by W. F. Ainsworth, Esq., F.R.GS 
Of Xenophon’s ever-fresh and charming historic 
work, there are already various English version, 
but none more faithful, and in many parts mor 
spirited, than this by Mr. Watson. Those whe 
wish to know the story of the famous expedition, 
and of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, may be 
more pleased with the older translations of “3 
man or Bysshe; but as a help to the study of t : 
original text Watson's is far preferable, being # 
work of a good Greek scholar. The Geographic 
Commentary of Mr. Ainsworth is a learned m4 
interesting disquisition, which adds much to & 
value of the volume. The translator states, = 
in the ‘Anabasis’ the text of Dindorf has beet fol 
lowed, and in the ‘ Memorabilia’ that of Kune 
In the ‘Standard Library’ (H. G. Bohn), v 
fifth volume is given of Southey’s Edition of Compt 
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Works, illustrated with engravings after drawings 
by Harvey. This edition will be completed in 
eight volumes. The first four contain the Life 
and Correspondence, the fifth and sixth will in- 
clude all the Poems, with the exception of the 
translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey, which will 
occupy the seventh and eighth volumes. 

In the ‘Antiquarian Library’ (H. G. Bohn), is 
reprinted Charles Lamb's Specimens of Old English 
Dramatic Poets, including extracts from the Gar- 
rick Plays, first published in Hone’s ‘Table Book,’ 
and added to this edition of the Specimens. 

To the series of the ‘British Classics’ (H. G. 
Bohn), is added a new edition, the fifth, of Prior's 
Life of Burke, « work now reckoned of standard 
reputation, and which in this cheap form will reach 
a wide circle of readers. 

In the ‘ Ecclesiastical Library,’ the first volume 
is given of the Works of Philo-Judcus, translated 
from the Greek by C. D. Yonge, B.A. This 
yolume contains a number of the Alexandrian Pla- 
tonist’s miscellaneous treatises on the Mosaic cos- 
mogony and the early biblical records of the Jews. 
Mr. Yonge professes to follow chiefly the text of 
Mangey, which was printed in two volumes folio 
in 1742, subsequently reprinted at Erlangen in 
1820; and in eight volumes octavo, at Leipsic, 
1828—1830, under the care of Pfeiffer. 

We have received a book, printed at the ‘Ceylon 
Times’ Office, Colombo, entitled A Brief Account 
of the Origin and Nature of the connexion between 
the British Government and the Idolation System of 
Religion prevalent in the Island of Ceylon, by Ban- 
croft Boake, B.A. We were not aware of the 
extent to which this patronage and pay of idolatry 
was maintained, and it is right that publicity 
should be given to the evils of a system which all 
our wisest and best legislators and statesmen have 
discouraged and suppressed, as far as practicable, 
in other parts of the British empire. Apart from 
the political bearings of the work, it is valuable as 
imparting information from one acquainted with 
the subject, as to the principles and practices of 
Buddhism. 

A metaphysical speculation on Indestructibility, 
one of the Great Truths proclaimed by Nature and 
Science, by Henry G. Cooper, (Groombridge and 
Sons,) is intended to prove the eternity of the ex- 
isting objects of Creation, “from a bit of coal up 
to the soul of man,” as the author circumstantially 
states on his title-page. Mr. Cooper probably 
does not see the extent to which his argument could 
be carried, or if he does he is an advocate of wild 
ad untenable opinions. Discussions of this kind 
lead to no useful result, and the inconclusive nature 
of the proofs may be tested, by comparing them 
With the ingenious arguments of Berkeley against 
the existence of matter, and of others against the 
existence of anything but the mind in which the 
Teasoning process is at the time going on. That in 
the present order of things matter is only changing 
its form in ever-varying succession, is well shown 
by Mr. Cooper, but the belief in the original crea- 
tion both of matter and mind rests on other evi- 
dence, “Through faith we understand that the 
Worlds were framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made of things 
Which do appear.” The same power which created 
can also destroy. 

A satirical poem, entitled Aquemerrasque, or a 
Cataplasm of Colombo Root, by Charles Hancock, 

“8q-, (Saunders and Otley,) is a rambling produc- 
tion, both in subject and style. The author says, on 
the title-page, that what is now printed is Part V. 
of unpublished miscellanies, of which we advise 
im to keep the remainder in manuscript. 

A paper read before the Dublin Statistical So- 
ety, by William Pare, is reprinted, with additions, 
on The Claims of Capital and Labour, with a 
sketch of practical measures for their conciliation, 
(Ward and Lock.) The author has studied the 
subject carefully, and his suggestions deserve the 
attention of all who are interested in the right set- 
tlement of the difficult questions connected with 

€ problem of the relative claims of Capital and 

r. The paper was originally suggested by 
the events that occurred at Preston in the autumn 


‘nobody will dispute this. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


of 1853 and the spring of 1854. Similar difficul- 
ties are likely to recur, and it is well that the ques- 
tions in economical and social science, arising out 
of the disputes between employers and workmen, 
should be studied, while the judgment is undis- 
turbed by the excitement of actual collisions and 
hostilities. 

In Chambers’ ‘Educational Course,’ Classical 
Section, an edition is published of Virgil's Works, 
in two volumes, the first of which has appeared, 
containing the Eclogues and the first six books of 
the Aineid. The text is a recension of the critical 
texts of Heyne, Wagner, and Forbiger. The editor 
has availed himself, both in printing the text and 
in his annotations, of the labours of the best com- 
mentators, ancient and modern. The typography 
of the book is superior, and it is altogether well 
adapted for school use. A biographical introduc- 
tion, a metrical index, explaining peculiarities of 
versification, and other accessory matter, increase 
the value of the_edition. 


’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Alison’s Europe, 1815 to 1852, new edition, Vol. I., 15s. 
Archbold’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 2nd edition, 10s, 
Balfour’s (J. H.) Outlines of Botany, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Beamish’s (Rev. H. H.) Antichrist, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Boucher’s (J.) Volunteer Rifleman, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 64d. 
Boyle’s (G.) Difficulties of the French Language, 3s, 6d. 
Brewster’s More Worlds than One, new edition, post Svo, 6s, 
Census (The) of Great Britain in 1851, royal 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Crombie’s Gymnasium, 6th edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Dawson’s History of First Baptist Church, Bradford, 2s. 6d. 
Fern Leaves, Ist and 2nd series, 12mo, cloth, each 1s, 6d. 
Grantley Manor, by Lady Fullerton, new edition, 12mo, 4s, 
James on Cost of Redeeming Property, 12mo, boards, 5s, 
Jay’s (Rev. W.) Autobiography, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Jones’s Theory and Practice of Notes of Lessons, 2s, 6d. 
Liguori’s Christian Virtues, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Lincoln’s (W.) Joseph and Jesus, feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Melly’s (G.) School Experiences of a Fag, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Prescott’s Mexico, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Stock’s (Rev. J.) Evangelical System, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Tayler’s Facts in a Clergyman’s Life, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Turnbull’s (J.) Epistles of Paul, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

White’s (H.) History of Scotland, 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 





PROVERBS ON THE RELATIONS OF LIFE, 


PROVERBS are historical documents—they narrate 


either facts or opinions. They afford the means of 
determining the morals as well as the customs of 
bygone ages. If the fact be not always as the 
proverb asserts that it is, still the saying conveys 
the then popular judgment respecting the fact. 
‘Honest men marry soon, wise men never,’ says 
the Italian proverb. This expresses the fact that 
the people thought marriage a foolish act. ‘Wed- 
ding and ill-wintering tame both man and beast.’ 
Here wedding is equivalent to ill-wintering-—that 
is, ‘poortith cauld,’ cold and hunger. ‘ Bachelors 
grin, but married men laugh till their hearts ache.’ 
The Germans also have their fling against the holy 
and happy state. ‘ Selten wol, alwez wehe, ist das 
taglich brot der Ehe,’ which is verbally rendered, 
‘Seldom well, always woe, is wedlock’s daily bread.’ 
The same people not only state the fact but ex- 
plain its cause. The following is a translation of 
their reason why pain and sorrow is the daily bread 
of marriage : ‘If all transgressors of wedlock’s laws 
wore gray coats, this cloth would be dear.’ 
*Simechis rasum mos esset tollere nasum, 
Multis per mundum sine naribus esset eundum.’ 

‘If it were the custom to cut off a nose for every 
infraction of the marriage vow, few could follow, 
or be led by, their nose.’ 

From the spirit and general tenor of all proverbs, 
it is sufficiently plain that they were neither in- 
vented nor circulated by women; they certainly 
are not partial to the fairer and weaker sex. This 
procedure of the lords of creation is not to be 
justified—to say the least, it is unmanly. Women 
as well as men have several relations, both in do- 
mestic and social life, and men are not justified in 
‘running a tilt’ against them when they are not in 
their way. The husband has to deal with his wife 
as his wife, the maid has to deal with her mistress, 
the child with the mother. There have been bad 
wives, cruel mistresses, and hard-hearted mothers ; 
But the gist of proverbs 
and proverbial sayings, of common, yulgar, and 





popular stories, is to represent woman as the author 
of all the mischief whereby humanity is afflicted 
and disgraced—like the opening of Pandora's box, 
all evil has proceeded from her tongue. Woman 
has hatched and brought forth wickedness, but 
man may not cast the first stone—‘The griddle 
may not say black bottom to the pot.’ ‘A woman’s 
tongue,’ we say, ‘wags like a lamb’s tail.’ Of 
course it does, and for the same purpose, either for 
her necessities or for her delectation. The abuse 
of this member is not its perpetual motion, but the 
objects for which it moves determine its quality. 

Between the romantic fictions which were de- 
tailed in the baron’s hall, and the proverbs which 
were quoted and applied at the peasant’s fireside, 
we perceive a wide difference in their respective 
estimates of the characters of both men and women. 
In the romance or epic of the middle ages the men 
were all valiant, faithful, and devoted; the ladies 
were all attention, attachment, and tenderness— 
faultless, if we except an excess of the last named 
virtue. By the proverbs, the men are represented 
as jealous, suspicious, soft-headed fellows, ascullies, 
easily led by the nose; the women are described 
not only as loquacious, inconstant, and frail, but 
as being possessed of all the cunning in the world, 
and capable of doing all the mischief that ever has 
been or is to be done. ‘Those that describe morals 
and manners, generally do so by seizing the salient 
points of character, by giving a prominence to cer- 
tain parts of their picture by vivid colouring. and 
by hiding or depressing the contrasted portions in 
deeper shade. The romancer, surrounded with 
plenty, dazzled with the beauty and rank of his 
entertainers and auditors, painted human nature in 
rather fair colours—like most painters, he flattered 
his subject. The proverbialist was exposed to no 
such temptation as the minstrel poet, but to 
others, which equally influenced the truth of his 
delineations. He both saw and felt the oppression 
of the powerful, and the hypocrisy of the spiritual 
powers which should have been as a shield to pro- 
tect him from the despotism of his secular oppres- 
sors; and, as is too often the case, cast the blame 
upon his fellow sufferers—bestowed his chagrin 
upon those who could not retaliate. Like the 
father who promised to let his boy, if he wouid but 
take the physic, have the dog to kick, the satirical 
proverbialist swallowed the bitter potion like the 
lad, and to indemnify himself began to persecute 
the whole race. On such and similar principles 
the severity, the causticity, and even the injustice 
of many proverbial sayings can alone be accounted 
for. The character of an individual, or rather of 
many individuals of any special class, is by the 
proverb applied indiscriminately to the whole class. 
For example, weavers, millers, and tailors, are or 
were reputed thieves, not because their trades 
afforded a larger proportion of thieves than other 
handicrafts did, but simply because they sometimes 
had the opportunity of cheating their customers, 
and some of them availed themselves of it. Some 
of the clerical order did look sharply after their 
tithes and other dues, hence the proverbs de- 
scriptive of greedy parsons. This practice of 
making a whole class responsible for the intro- 
missions of some of the members of said class is 
and ever has been common, and probably ever will 
be so. After all the allowances that can be 
justly made for people who expected too much from 
the conjugal relation, and were therefore ill quali- 
fied to appreciate what they might have enjoyed, 
and gave vent to their dissatisfaction in phrases of 
a very uncomplimentary complexion, still it is a 
fact that the happy state of wedlock, which assur- 
edly all promise themselves, has many times, yea, 
oftentimes, proved ‘but a fool's paradise.’ This 
state, and the causes thereof, we have already 
shown, and we will now review a few of the pro- 
verbs which refer to other relations. 

The proverb, ‘It is easier for a father to main- 
tain ten children than for ten children to maintain 
one father,’ does not exhibit the piety of children 
towards their parents in a favourable aspect. It is 
not a solitary proverb, it is unhappily accompanied 
with many backers. ‘A man does not put off 


his clothes till he is ready to go to bed,’ is applied 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





to a man who establishes his children in the world 
and impoverishes himself. It is related of William 
the Conqueror that he made this reply to his son 
Robert, who desired the Duchy of Normandy dur- 
ing as well as after his father’s lifetime. The 
Scotch say of aman who gives all his substance 
to his ‘bairns,’ that ‘it were well waured to take 
a mell and beat out his harns’ (brains); and they 
give the legend of a man who did so, and be- 
queathed to posterity his sad experience in the fol- 
lowing distich :— 
“T, John Bell, leave this mell (mallet) the man to fell (kill), 
Who gives all to his bairns and keeps naething to himsel.” 
This unfortunate father had, like King Lear, given 
all his wealth to his children, and appears from the 
result to have had the same recompense as the 
aged king received. The mallet with. the above 
inscription was at Mr. Bell’s death found in his 
trunk. The folly on the one hand, and the base 
ingratitude on the other, are exemplified by the fol- 
lowing medieval tale. There was a certain old 
man, who, in order to help his son to a wealthy 
marriage, consented to assign all his property to 
his son and daughter-in law, for his son’s father-in- 
law would not consent to their marriage on easier 
terms. The old man was to live in the same house 
with his children, and to sit and eat at the same 
table with them. Butas ‘the gudeman’s mither 
is always in the gudewife’s gait’ (way), the ‘ gude- 
man’s’ father soon became a source of trouble to 
the ‘gudewife,’ and she urged her husband, that as 
his father’s cough was disagreeable to her at meal 
times, the old man should take his meals with the 
domestics. The poor man was subsequently turned 
out of the house, and was fain to lodge in the stable, 
and to keep away the cold with a horsecloth. The 
grandchild, an intelligent boy, asked his father to let 
him have half the horsecloth which the poor grand- 
sire used for a wrapper. The father asked him for 
what purpose? The child replied, ‘‘That I may 
have a wrapper to give you when you become old, 
and that you may not have to beg of the groom as 
my old grandfather did.” On this, it is said, the 
man was ashamed of his impious, heartless con- 
duct, and ever afte: treated him with the reverence 
due to age, and with the obedience and love due to 
a father. It is almost a truism that the love of 
parents towards children is immeasurably greater 
than the love of children to parents; and this is a 
providential order, for parents may do without the 
aid of their children, but the latter cannot dispense 
with the cares of their parents. It is also true 
that parents should lay up for children, but it is 
equally true that children should show piety and 
gratitude to their parents. These maxims and 
stories verify the proverb that ‘It is better the 
children beg of the father than that he beg of 
them ;’ but none are adducible to show that a 
parent does enjoy that happiness in his children, 
and receive from them that support and sympathy 
to which he might naturally have looked as his 
comfort in his declining years. 

It is not to be doubted that many children are a 
source of great happiness to their parents, and 
many parents have had good cause of thankfulness 
for having had the blessing of dutiful and affec- 
tionate children ; but the proverbs are still to be 
justified, for as many have been unhappy in wed- 
lock, quite as many have been unhappy in their 
families. There are a few proverbs, such as ‘ Blood 
is thicker than water;’ ‘Men will see their rela- 
tives need who will not sce them bleed.’ They 
will Jet them ‘drink of their own broust,’ but will 
not let them starve. If they have the means, 
they will succour their kindred before they will 
supply the wants of strangers. This is as it should 
be; but generally speaking, ‘A neighbour at hand 
is better than a distant relation ;’ ‘A man who 
would have friends, must show himself friendly ;’ 
‘He is my friend that grindeth at my mill.’ He 
that gives me employment, or helps me to procure 
it, wishes me to live, and he is my friend. ‘A 
man may have many kinsmen, and but few friends.’ 
Few people have not verified the truth of the wise 
man’s word, ‘There is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.’ The Germans say ‘ A good friend 
is better than a hundred relations,’ And we say, 








‘Many kinsfolk, few friends.’ These proverbs are 
rather crusty; they nay have been made by men 
who expected their relations to do more in their 
behalf than they were willing to do themselves. 
But our business is with the proverbs as they are ; 
we have ‘neither to make nor to mend,’ but to set 
forth the truth, wisdom, and prudence, which are 
universally attributed to them. The following 
sayings do not enhance the general estimate of 
friendship ; they may be prudent, but they are not 


laudatory. We will begin with the German pro- 
verb, ‘Wol ihm der freund hat we ihm der ihr 


bedarf’—‘‘He is a happy man who has a friend, 
but a woeful wight that wants him.” Our ‘No 
longer foster, no longer friend,’ is quite equal to 
the above. The following are equally caustic: 
‘Die besten Freunde stecken im Beutel’—‘‘The 
best friends are in the purse.” <A piece of gold, 
or even of silver, with the representation of the 
sovereign, or some other legitimate device, is the 
best friend in the world. The Scotch say, ‘Gude 
to be sib to siller ;’ ‘ Donec eris felix multos nume- 
rabis amicos tempora si nubila fuerint solus eris ;’ 
which signifies, ‘‘In time of prosperity, of friends 
there are plenty; in time of adversity, not one in 
twenty.” Plautus has a very terse definition of 
friendship: ‘Ubi amici ibi opes ; which the Ger- 
mans hit off elegantly: ‘Wo geld, da freunde’— 
‘* Where wealth, there friends.” This is the general 
character of the proverbs on friends and friendship ; 
some describe the duties of friends, of which the 
following are examples. The Germans have an 
excellent proverb, viz :— 
* Freundschaft, so ein Ende fand 
Niemal echt und rein bestand’— 

“Genuine, pure friendship is enduring.” ‘ He is 
a friend who tells us our faults,’ is a truth; but an 
enemy will do this, if it were only to vex us, and 
to show us that his knowledge is greater than our 
own. ‘He is a good friend who speaks well of us 
behind our backs.’ There is a merit in defending 
the character of an absent friend. ‘A friend in 
need is a friend indeed.’ The proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings which have been transmitted to us 
from former ages do not convey a very favourable 
impression of friendship as a practicable virtue. 
A great number of them represent friendship as an 
occupation or trade, practised for its profits, of 
which the following are samples :-——‘ Friendship 
canna stand aye on ae side,’ say the Scotsmen ; 
and they have a fellow to it in ‘Giff gaff mak’ 
gude friends.’ No doubt there are false friends 
and hollow friendships; but these only serve to 
prove that ‘Friendship is not to be bought ata 
fair.’ The mistake—and there is no lack of mis- 
takes either in the proverbs or in their application 
—is, that the character of the individual or indi- 
viduals has been attributed to the whole class of 
which the individuals form only a part; the truth, 
which is limited, special, or individual, has been 
applied as a general or universal truth. There is 
such a thing as friendship ; for were there no reality, 
there would be no semblance ; were there no piety, 
there would be no hypocrisy. The proverbs, as 
we might expect, deal with the false or pretended 
friendships, for they are certainly far more common 
than the real; but time-servers, self-servers, flat- 
terers, and parasites, are not friends. |Weak- 
minded people have believed these shameless lick- 
spittles and horse-leeches to be friends, and have 
been cozened, cheated, and laughed at; and, till 
they learn wisdom, will repeat the folly of believing 
that every impudent dog who has wit enough to see 
their weakness, and wickedness enough to take ad- 
vantage of it, is their friend. Everybody has his 
weak side, and those who live by their wits make 
it their business to master the prominent charac- 
ters of individuals who have ‘more money than 
wit.’ Those friendships that are cemented by the 
glib tongue on the one side, and the itching ear on 
the other, are not durable; no more so are those 
founded on purely interested motives: hence the 
proverb, ‘ Friends gree best sindry’ (apart). The 
story-books of the middle ages—viz., ‘ Valerius 
Maximus,’ the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ the ‘ French 
Fabliaux,’ the ‘ Italian and English Tales,’ repre- 
sent friendship as the romances of the same period 
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represent love; but it is not so with the proverbs, 
The best of these advise you to ‘Try your friend 


ere you trust him,’ to ‘Be a friend to yoursel,’ ‘ Not 
to make your friend too cheap, and to have but 


few.’ This is good counsel. The ancients assert 
truly that virtue is the only sure foundation of 
friendships ; we will not quote their words, but 
just set down the spirit of a few of them. Aris- 
totle says that friendship is not dependent. on 
wealth nor on beauty, but on virtue. It is 
strengthened by similarity of tastes, pursuits, rank, 
aze, &c., as Pythagoras shows. Homer says that 
faithful admonition is a duty of friendship, By 
the same high authority we are told to beware of 
jealousies, and to give no cause for these feelings, 
People may manifest friendly dispositions towards 
each other in very trivial things. A small favour 
seasonably and kindly conferred may procure and 
preserve a constant friend. It is true, as the 
Spaniards say, that ‘When a friend asketh, there is 
no to-morrow ;’ yet friends should beware of asking 
what it might be inconvenient or injurious to 
grant: ‘He is a bad friend who bites off the nose.’ 
Friends should have faithfulness enough to tell 
each other their failings; and when improper de- 
mands are made, they should have the firmness to 
refuse, both for their own sakes as well as for the 
sake of those who prefer such claims on friend- 
ship’s common stock. Noman should be requested 
to do what might be an injury to himself; axd if 
he is, he should resist it. ‘He that will not be 
counselled cannot be cured.’ ‘A man must help 
himself, if he will have the help of others.’ ‘ Aide 
toi, et ciel t’aidera,’ as the French say. ‘ Tak’ help 
at your elbrick,’ as say the Scotch. ‘Be a friend 
to yoursel, an’ ithers will,’ is a sensible saying. If 
these few short, pithy wise saws were well realized, 
we should hear less frequently, ‘No longer pipe, no 
longer dance.’ A friend must prove himself worth 
befriending, by being a friend to himself; and if 
he really wants friendly aid, he must not be so 
proud and independent as to reject friendly coun- 
sel. He may then find that there is truth in the 
proverb, that ‘A friend at court is better than a 
penny in the purse ;’ that to give a correct bias to 
one’s desires and expectations, to point out a 
proper channel for a man’s activities, an‘ to ani- 
mate him with the word of hope and encourage: 
ment, is better than half-a-crown in the pocket. 
‘To be every one’s friend is to be every one’s fool, 
say the Germans ; ‘Eligas, quem deligas,’ say the 
Latins,—that is, ‘select your friend.’ Not an 
easy task. People are known by their doings @ 
trees are by their fruits, A prudent man would 
not take lessons of a spendthrift; a man who 
wishes to acquire or maintain a reputation of re 
spectability, would not make a friend of a rake or 
a drunkard. There is an eastern proverb which 
contains instruction on this point—viz., ‘Go 
down the ladder when thou marriest a wife, go Up 
when thou choosest a friend.’ 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


A LETTER has appeared in ‘The Times,’ from the 
Rev. John Allen, Archdeacon of Salop, in which 
some questions are raised as to the interference of 
the Government Inspectors with the management 
of parochial schools. There are many of the 
clergy, principally those whose opinions and views 
are of a medisval tendency, who object to all 
secular interference with schools, but the present 
remonstrance is not of this exclusive and bigoted 
character. Having been himself one of Her 
Majesty's inspectors, and having paid much atten- 
tion to the practical working of the scheme under 
the control of the Privy Council Committee, Arcb- 
deacon Allen will not be suspected of writing under 
the influence of professional bias or ecclesiastical 
esprit de corps. He states facts that he has wit 
nessed, and gives reasons for what he maintains. 
It appears that some inspectors are apt to interfere 
not only in the way of geveral supervision an 
courteous recommendation, but attempt to over 
bear the local management of schools in particular 
cases without reasonable or sufficient grounds being 
shown, Archdeacon Allen, after mentioning such 
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cases, justly observes:—‘‘The question is not, 
whether or not the inspector be not likely to know 
better what ought to be taught in a parish school 
than the clergyman, but whether the inspector (in 
compliance with the instructions of August 10, 
1840), ought not, except where he thinks that the 
current of teaching runs altogether in a wrong 
direction, to abstain from examining the scholars 
in such a way as must directly interfere with the 
instruction and management of the school. He 
should, in my judgment, rather elicit what is done 
according to the views of the managers, than need- 
lessly direct and control according to his particular 
opinions and sympathies.” There is not such 
obvious propriety in the succeeding paragraph of 
the letter, where Archdeacon Allen says :—‘‘ I 
have seen with dismay Mr. Moseley’s recent letter 
to Mr. Lingen, recommending two books as spe- 
cially fit to be added to the studies of our school- 
masters—viz., extracts from, or an abridgment of 
‘Blackstone’s Commentaries,’ and ‘ Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History of England.’ Surely this is 
nonsense of a very mischievous kind. It does 
not elevate, rather it degrades the teacher to set 
him to such work. Our teachers are already over- 
much tempted to spend their hours out of school- 
time not in healthful exercise or in visiting the 
homes of their pupils, but in poring over technical 
treatises. To such as have leisure to enlarge their 
studies, let us recommend the best and most inte- 
resting books— books of biography, natural history, 
&e.; or, to the few that have taste and leisure, the 
books that we value most ourselves—e. g., ‘Sir T. 
More’s Life,’ ‘ Watton’s Lives,’ ‘ Boswell’s John- 
son,’ ‘Arnold’s Life,’ ‘White’sSelborne,’ ‘Cowper's 
Letters,’ &c., or ‘Fuller’s Church History,’ ‘Berke- 
ley’s Dialogues,’ ‘ Pascal’s Thoughts,’ Bacon, Bar- 
row, Leighton, and Butler, will, as I believe. prove 
more serviceable to the teachers of our English 
poor than a whole library of extracts from the most 
carefully written treatises on the English constitu- 
tion.” The miscellaneous works, of which Mr. 
Allen here gives an_admirable seleetion, cannot be 
too well known to schoolmasters, as well as to all 
who aspire to a good mental education, but those 
who are to direct the studies of the young may be 
advised, without the Inspectors in general, or Mr. 
Moseley in particular, being chargeable with non- 
sense of a very mischievous kind, to possess the 
more technical and systematic knowledge con- 
veyed in such treatises as those of Blackstone or 
Hallam. 

A communication of much interest has been re- 
ceived this week at the Admiralty, from Captain 
Inglefield, of H.M.S. Phenix, announcing the 
discovery uf coal at Disco Island. On landing at 
Ritenbenk Rullrud, “I soon found,” says Captain 
Inglefield, ‘‘an extensive stratum, extending, as far 
as my own observation went, for more than a mile 
along the coast. This vein is from three to six 
feet in depth, and of a species known in England 
as ‘anthracite.’ Considering there could be no 
better proof of its available position and means of 
obtaining it, I ordered all the quarter-boats of the 
two vessels on shore for the purpose of taking a 
load, and, though it had to be broken out from the 
bank and put into the boats, which had then to 
pull off to the ship, which was lying-to under steam 
at a distance from the shore varying from three- 
quarters to a mile, we nevertheless got off upwards 
of twelve tons in four hours, and this by working 
only the boats’ crews at the strata in different 
spots, and themselves loading and carrying off 
their own boats alongside, each making three or 
four trips in that period. The coal has been used 
since, and is found of good quality; it is spoken of 
by some of our men, who are accustomed to the 
coal trade, as being worth 35s. a ton. A copy of 
the engineer’s report is enclosed herewith. There 
seems no limit to the quantity that might be 
obtained, and at high-water it may positively be 
thrown into the boat (a distance of four feet) from 
the bed in which it is deposited.” Geologists will 
also be interested in the Captain’s rough account of 
alarge bed of fossils observed by him at Atane- 
kerdluk in Davis’ Straits. ‘‘ Here, at a measured 


found extensive remains of petrified trees, though 
nearly entirely imbedded in sandstone clay. The 
specimens collected were in all stages of petrifac- 
tion, some charred into coal. That this has been 
a forest of considerable extent, and that the species 
of tree was, doubtless, what now only exists in a 
far more temperate climate, is beautifully illus- 
trated by the widely-scattered specimens found of 
petrified leaves, identifying the lime, beech, fir, 
and some sorts of ferns.” The dispatch was for- 
warded from Four Island Point, under date 
July 9th. 

At Norwich, on Wednesday, the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the new building in 
St. Andrew’s Street, for the Free Library, took 
place with considerable ‘pomp and circumstance,’ 
the crowded state of the town during the Musical 
Festival week increasing the interest taken in the 
event. Appropriate speeches were delivered by 
Sir Samuel Bignold, the Mayor, Mr. Peto, M.P., 
the Duke of Wellington, and by others locally 
or officially connected with the town. 

A very interesting historical discovery has just 
been made in the Museum of Arms in the Palace 
of Hohenzollern, the property of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. The Marshal of the 
Court, M. de Mayenfisch, remarked in the museum 
what appeared to be a dvor covered with plaster. 
He had the plaster removed, and found a wooden 
door; and behind that door was one in iron, fas- 
tened with four enormous locks. M. de Mayen- 
fisch had the locks opened, an operation of great 
difficulty. The door being then flung open, a sub- 
terranean passage was discovered. This passage, 
between three and four hundred yards in length, 
was blocked up at the end with rubbish. The 
rubbish was removed, and a large chamber was 
exposed. On the walls, at certain intervals, were 
crucifixes, and figures of the Virgin and of St. John 
the Baptist, all in wood, clumsily executed; also 
iron caps with spikes in the interior, heavy chains, 
pincers, and other instruments of torture. In the 
centre of the room were a huge stone table and ten 
stone seats surrounding it. On the table were a 
hammer; a plate with, in bas relief at the bottom, 
figures of the Virgin and of St. John the Baptist ; 
five wooden balls, quite black from age; and an 
iron seal of the famous Vehmic tribunals. This 
seal, with the other things, makes it clear that the 
cavern was employed for the sittings of one of those 
secret courts of justice, whose mysterious and ter- 
tible proceedings created profound terror in the 
middle ages, but served to keep in check the bru- 
tality of the oppressors of the people. Singular to 
relate, no other actual remains of any Vehmic tri- 
bunal have yet been discovered in Germany, though 
savans have spent many weary years in making all 
manner of researches respecting them. 

The inauguration of Baron Marochetti’s statue 
of Queen Victoria, at Glasgow, was celebrated by 
a public banquet in the Town Hall, the Lord 
Provost presiding. Sir A. Alison, in proposing 
the health of the sculptor, paid a high and well- 
merited tribute to the genius and talent which have 
placed him in the first rank among modern artists. 
The statue of Wellington, in front of the Glasgow 
Exchange, is also the work of Marochetti. Sir 
Archibald Alison, in his speech, expressed a hope 
that Glasgow, which had public monuments to 
many illustrious men, would add one to Sir Robert 
Peel, suggesting as the proper site, the square which 
contains the statues of Sir Walter Scott, and of Sir 
John Moore, a native of the city. Speeches appro- 
priate to the occasion were delivered by Baron 
Marochetti; by Mr. Gleig, the Chaplain General 
of the forces, who said he had been at Glasgow 
College forty years ago; by Mr. Buchanan, the 
United States Minister; and by M. Mauboissin, 
the French Consul, who replied to the toast of the 
cordial union of the allied nations. While speaking 
of Baron Marochetti, his grand statue of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion recurs to our memory. Since the 
experimentalerection in Palace Yard, Westminster, 

we have not heard of its proposed destination. 
The site of all others which appears to us the most 
commanding, would be at the crossing of Pall-Mall 





elevation of 1084 feet above the level of the sea, we 


and Waterloo Place, facing up Regent Street, on 





the spot now occupied by the large lamp and the 
enclosing railing. 

The chief topic of conversation in theatrical 
circles during the past week has been the sudden 
death, from cholera, of the popular actress and long- 
established favourite on the boards, Mrs. Fitz 
william. She performed on Saturday evening at 
the Haymarket with her usual spirits, and on 
Monday evening she was a corpse. Mrs. Fitz- 
william belonged to-an old theatrical family. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Robert Copeland, who, at 
the commencement of the present century, was 
manager of the Dover and other Kentish theatres 
and her brother, Mr. William Copeland, has been 
long renowned in Liverpool as the proprietor and 
manager of the Theatre Royal of that city. Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam’s first appearance in public was in 
1804, when, as Miss Fanny Copeland, she is said 
to have been brought on the stage at the age of 
two years as one of the children in The Stranger. 
We think, however, she must have been an older 
child at that time, and that at her decease she 
could have been little short of sixty. She pre- 
sented early indications of musical taste, and was 
very popular as a child in the burlesque of Tom 
Thumb, and at the fashionable ‘ Tivoli’ concerts of 
Margate. After one or two years’ study, Miss 
Copeland made her appearance in London at the 
Haymarket, the first and last scene of her metro- 
politan triumphs, as Lucy in The Review, and she 
enacted the Page in Follies of a Day. She then 
performed at the Olympic and Surrey Theatres, 
and was particularly successful at the latter as Ejie 
Deans in The Heart of Midlothian, and other cha- 
racters, while the house was under the glorious 
management of Mr. Tom Dibdin. Mr. Elliston, 
observing Miss Copeland’s popularity at the Surrey 
Theatre, engaged her for Drury Lane; but her 
career at the patent house was but of short dura- 
tion. ‘‘It is seldom,” says a dramatic critic, 
“that players who have been highly popular at 
the minor theatres retain, much less increase, their 
popularity when transplanted to the metropoli- 
tans. John Reeve was for one season literally lost 
at Covent Garden; his exuberant fun seemed 
shrouded in a wet blanket, but when restored to 
its native sphere, how it chuckled and revelled ; 
how exquisitely facetious it became, how quaintly 
frolicsome, how uproariously jocose.” It was the 
same with Miss Copeland, and she returned to the 
Surrey with a new welcome. In December, 1822, 
she married Mr. Fitzwilliam, a popular actor at 
that time of Irish characters, and long renowned 
as a singer at public festivals. For two-and-thirty 
years, since the period of her marriage, Mrs. Fitz- 
william has been constantly before the public on 
the boards of different theatres ; but chietly at the 
Adelphi, where her performances with John Reeve, 
in the Wreck Ashore and other popular pieces, will 
‘long be remembered as among the pleasantest 
entertainments of her time. During this period 
she twice visited America, and was a constant 
visitor at the provincial theatres in the London 
recess. Her style was vivacious, but touching, 
full of natural humour, and yet overflowing with 
tenderness, She was an admirable mimic, and 
often undertook different characters in the same 
piece. She has left a son, Mr. Edward Fitz- 
william, who has honourably distinguished himself 
as a composer of ballad music ; and a daughter, 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, most successfully esta- 
blished as an actress and singer, but who has, we 
believe, for reasons highly creditable to her, retired 
into private domestic life. 

The results of the Worcester Musical Festival 
are most satisfactory as they appear in the Trea- 
surer’s statement. The sum collected, at the close 
of the whole entertainments, amounted to 10281., 
while it was only 884/. in 1851. The performance 
of Handel's Messiah, according to usage, took place 
on the last morning of the Festival, and drew a 
crowded audience to the cathedral. It was per- 
formed with grand effect, the band and chorus 
being admirably efficient, and the principal singers 
of the highest excellence. The last of the miscel- 


laneous concerts comprised a long list of well known 
pieces of classical and popular music, particular 
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reference to which is uncalled for, as they are all 
familiar to those who attended the metropolitan 
operas and concerts during the past season. The 
musical festival was, as usual, succeeded by a ball, 
which took place in the new Guildhall. This, the 
131st anniversary gathering of the three choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, has been one 
of the most successful and satisfactory in the his- 
tory of an institution which has proved of great 
service in diffuging sound musical taste throughout 
the country, while affording gratification to the 
immediate audience, and charitably aiding the fund 
for making provision for the widows and orphans 
of the poorer clergy of the district. Art has rarely 
more usefully and fittingly appeared as the hand- 
maid of Religion and Charity, than in the festival of 
the three choirs, to the future meetings of which 
we wish all prosperity. 

The triennial Musical Festival at Norwich has 
this week been held, and the proceedings and per- 
formances have been such as amply to sustain the 
musical reputation of the city. Norwich has long 
been distinguished among English provincial towns 
for its cultivation of choral music. So long ago as 
1779 musical performances were given by amateurs 
and members of the cathedral choir during assize 
week, as well as annual sermons preached, in aid 
of the funds of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
In 1824 the first festival was held, the Choral 
Society being established the same year. The 
proceeds were to be given to the hospital, and also 
to the other principal charities in the town and 
county. It is stated that the sum of 2000/. was 
realized on that occasion, while, in 1852, at 
the tenth triennial festival, though 6610 persons 
attended, and the gross receipts were 46651. 7s., 
the expenses were 4171/. 17s., leaving only a sur- 
plus of 4937. 10s. to be divided among the various 
charities. A needless proportion of the expenses 
goes to the swelling of the list of chief singers, 
fewer of whom might suffice for the performances. 
The festival commenced on Tuesday morning with 
a miscellaneous concert of sacred music, the pro- 
gramme including Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Mayer- 
beer’s 91st Psalm, and various well-known pieces 


of Handel, Spohr, and other composers. Mes- 
dames Novello, Bosio, Castellan, Weiss, Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, Belletti, 


Gardoni, and Lablache, were the chief vocalists. 
On Tuesday evening there was a miscellaneous 
concert of secular music, with which it has been 
hitherto tke custom to commence the festival. 
Most of the selection consisted of stock-pieces, 
which the performers have frequently given at operas 
or concerts in London, but which would not be 
the less acceptable to the majority of the Norwich 
audience. The concert commenced with Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea, the parts of the lyric cast being 
taken by Madame Novello, Galatea; Sims Reeves, 
Acis; Gardoni, Damon; and Belletti, Polyphemus.° 
Mozart’s additional accompaniments were intro- 
duced. On Wednesday, the performances of sacred 
music commenced with Beethoven’s first Mass in 
C, which was given in Exeter Hall last season 
with finer effect by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
The performances of Haydn’s Creation, and of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, on this occasion at Norwich 
have rarely been surpassed. The festival termi- 
nated yesterday with the performance of Handel’s 
Messiah, and with a dress Ball in the evening. Of 
the financial results of the festival we hope to 
record next week a favourable report. The ser- 
vices of Mr. Benedict, as musical director and 
conductor of the festival, have given universal satis- 
faction, and the efficiency of the band and chorus 
at all the meetings has been remarked with well 
merited praise. 

The official programme has been published of the 
opening of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on the 18th 
instant. The proceedings are to commence with 
the singing of the National Anthem, after which 
a prayer will be offered by the Bishop of Chester, 
and the Mayor will declare the Hall opened. 
Handel's Messiah is to be performed on Monday, 
and on the succeeding days, Haydn’s Creation, 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and Spohr’s Last Judgment. 
The chief yocalists are for the most part the same 


as have during the last two weeks taken part in the 
Worcester and Norwich festivals. 

Drury Lane Theatre has this week been open ; 
another paroxysmal start being attempted toward 
the completion of the hundred nights of grand 
opera promised at the outset of the season. Mr. 
Wallace’s Maritana has been the piece produced, 
and the performance has been as successful as the 
strength of the company would admit of; the chief 
praise being due to Madame Rudersdorff, who sus- 
tains her high reputation as a finished vocalist and 
careful actress. The next event to be witnessed 
by Old Drury is the farewell engagement of Mr. 
G. V. Brooke, who is to appear for a succession of 
nights in his most popular characters previous to 
departing for Australia. At the Haymarket 
Goldsmith’s comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, has 
been revived this week, with a success at this 
period of the year such as proves that the taste for 
the true English drama is yet awake. At Sadler’s 
Wells, Mr. Phelps continues his ‘nights with 
Shakspeare,’ interrupted last evening by special 
performances for the benefit of Mrs. Warner, when 
Henry VIII. was to be produced, Miss Cushman 
for the first time taking the part of the Queen. A 
still greater attraction was the performance of 
Black-eyed Susan, Mr. T. P. Cooke coming forth 
from his retirement on the occasion with profes- 
sional sympathy and generous kindness. The 
Adelphi is to open on the 18th inst. The opening 
of the Princess’s is postponed on account of the 
illness of Mr. Kean. There is a rumour of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre being opened during the winter 
for musical entertainments, under the direction of 
M. Jullien. This evening Mr. Albert Smith an- 
nounces his last ascent of Mont Blanc for the 
season, when he will deliver ‘a special address’ to 
the audience. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

AstTRONOMICAL.—May 12th.—G. B. Airy, Esq., 
President, in the Chair. George Bishop, Jun., Esq., 
Rev. W. Taylor, and Albert Marth, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. ‘On the Observatory at Stone 
Vicarage, near Aylesbury,’ by the Rev. J. B. 
Reade, M.A., F.R.S. As the advowson of the 
living of Stone has been presented to the Coun- 
cil of the Astronomical Society, it may be 
desirable, for the purpose of future reference, to 
place in the Society’s archives a short account of the 
Observatory which has recently been erected on the 
vicarage lawn. This Observatory, without any 
pretension to accurate architectural detail, is an 
elegant Grecian building, consisting of a transit- 
room and a tower for the equatoreal. On the site, 
selected by Admiral Smyth, which commands the 
passage of a Columbe to the south, and the 
lower transit of a Cygni to the north, nine-inch 
brick walls, surrounded by an air drain two-feet 
deep by eighteen inches in width, were raised on a 
solid mass of concrete, resting on a natural bed of 
compact Kimmeridge clay. The transit-room is 
eleven feet in length, ten in breadth, and ten in 
height, having a flat roof covered with sheet lead. 
The slits in the north and south walls are eighteen 
inches wide, and reach down below the level of the 
telescope. The vertical portion of the slits is 
closed by glazed windows, with shutters outside 
to exclude the solar rays, and the . continuous 
portion through the roof is fitted with a north and 
south wooden flap, covered with copper, and 
opened by rods resting on suitable sockets. The 
floor is supported on strong joists, forming square 
frames around the transit and clock bases, which 
are of solid masonry, whilst a free circulation is 
secured beneath by means of small iron gratings 
in the walls and air-drain. Three steps to 
a doorway in the eastern wall lead _ into 
a circular room nearly fourteen feet in diameter, 
containing the polar axis, to which the large 
refractor is attached by an equatoreal mounting ; 
and the wall-plate is capped by an iron channel 
containing balls of the same metal four inches in 
diameter. The conical dome of well seasoned Riga 
fir, cut with the grain, and jointed together with 
thin laths, was formerly at Bedford, and will 
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always be an interesting relic to those who can 
appreciate Admiral Smyth’s most valuable cop. 


tributions to astronomical science. It is pleasant 
now to hear the Admiral describe, under his old 
dome, where he rode at anchor, the results of his 
untiring labours; and the resolution with which he 
passed night after night in the measurement of 
double stars, never forgetting, to use the words of 
Shakspeare, his ‘bright particular star,’ y Virginis, 
makes his motto, ‘Mors aut gloria,’ almost 
as applicable to his astronomical as to his naval 
exploits. The transit instrument is supported op 
solid piers of Bath stone cut from a single block 

which was purchased many years ago for the 
Observatory at Hartwell. The object glass, four 
and a quarter inches in diameter and six feet in 
focal length, is an igteresting specimen of the skill 
of Mr. Peter Dollond ; and Mr. Barrow, of Oxen. 
den Street, has spared no pains in making the brass. 
work mounting very strong and of the most ape 
proved construction. The transit observations are 
entered and reduced on the plan adopted at Green- 
wich. The object-glass of the equatoreal, 7:3 
inches in diameter and twelve feet in focal length, 
is by Mr. Newman of York, and it well repays the 
large amount of labour both of calculating and 
grinding the proper curves. The flint- glass in the 
rough was purchased by Wm. Tulley for 701, 
and Mr. Chance of Birmingham supplied the glass 
for the crown lens. When the aperture js 
diminished to about six inches, it bears well the 
experimentum crucis of good workmanship, as it 
shows the concentric rings with equal distinctness 
when the eye-piece is placed on either side of the 
focus. Its ‘space penetrating power’ may be 
judged of by the precision with which the fifth and 
sixth stars in the trapezium of Orion are brought 
out. The surfaces, however, are not worked up 
to the highest polish, and there is consequently a 
felt loss of light when the deeper powers are applied. 
The equatoreal mounting, made under the direction 
of Mr. Gravatt by the village carpenter, Mr. 

George Carter, is generally similar to that adopted 
by Dr. Lee and Mr. Bishop, but the large six-feet 
declination circles, of which one is fixed to the polar 
axis, and the other to the frame-work of the tele 
scope, are of wood. Rhomboidal bracings of wood 
attached to the latter circle, and reaching from the 
object to the eye-end of the telescope, have received 
the unqualified approbation of many practical 
astronomers ; and their construction is well shown 
in the beautiful model of the Observatory which 
accompanies this paper, and which has been made 
by Mr. Charles Carter, the son of the village 
carpenter before mentioned. The declination axis, 

with the large iron cradle, in which the telescope 
lies, as well as the pivots and iron-work at either 
end of the axis, is the work of Mr. Donkin. The 
box of the declination axis is square, and not round, 
as is usually the case, and, in order to command a 
most important adjustment, it is inserted into 4 
nearly square hole in the polar axis (the longer 
side being in the direction of the length of the axis), 
so that by means of a couple of wedges driven into 
this hole towards each end of the axis, the paral- 
lelism of the axis of the telescope and of the polar 
axis is perfectly attained. In this position the 
telescope points to the true pole during the whole 
revolution of the hour-circle, and the adjustment 
once made, can never be disarranged except by 
violent strain. The telescope is furnished with a 
position wire micrometer by Tulley, and the usual 
range of astronomical powers ; and an hour-circle, 
to be driven by clockwork, will be added by Mr. 
Whitworth of “Manchester. A complete set of 
meteorological instruments has been obtained under 
the direction of Mr. Glaisher, and monthly obser- 
vations are regularly forwarded to the Registrar 
General. The latitude of the Observatory, deter- 
mined by a Troughton’s reflecting circle, is 51° 47 
57”°0 north, and the longitude, from simultaneous 
observations of moon-culminating stars at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Hartwell, is 0" 3™ 29*-09 west. 
The cost of the building and of the instruments 
amounts only to 4887. 8s., Dr. Lee having most 
handsomely presented 15,000 bricks, as we 

as the piers and dome. 
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——— 
VARIETIES. 

Weaving by Electric Power.—While other nations 
are preparing their various novelties for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, we are assured that Sardinia 
will not be bebindhand in the scientific machinery 
department by a recent experiment made here of 
the invention of Cavaliere Bonelli for the application 
of electricity to weaving, which is more simple, less 
anbarrassing, and, what is of far greater impor- 
tance, more economical than the invention of 
Jacquard, which, amid the general progress of the 
age in mechanical and technical _matters, has 
undergone but slight modifications in its material 
construction, and no one has dared to make a 
change in its principle. By the present invention, 
instead of the numberless and expensive cartoons, 
either full or hollow, you see small iron bars 
magnetized only when invested with the voltaic 
current, so that while at every passage of the 
shuttle it was necessary to change a cartoon, it now 
suffices to vary the ways which gives passage to 
the electric fluid, and the loadstones change their 
action every moment according as the teeth of the 
comb under which the design passes, and with 
which they correspond, rest upon the conducting 
or insulating substance. As the point of the 
pantograph reproduces a design diminished or 
enlarged, and as the point of Bain’s telegraph 
exactly copies a signature at the distance of 
hundreds of miles, so the loom of Bonelli reproduces 
woven the designs which pass under the comb, and 
all this without rendering necessary a change in 
the thousands of Jacquard looms now existing, 
which, if desired, may be worked alternately with 
dectricity and with cartoons.—Correspondent of 
Times at Turin. 

4 Chili Theatre.—A gentleman of considerable 
travel and experience gives the following interest- 
ing account of the theatre in Chili :—‘‘ The theatre, 
which was opened during the festivities upon the 
accession of the new viceroy, was of rather a sin- 
gular form, being a long oval, the stage occupying 
the greatest part of the side, by which means the 
front boxes were brought close to the actors. The 
audience in the pit was composed entirely of men, 
and that in the galleries of women (a fashion bor- 
rowed, I believe, from Madrid); the intermediate 
space being divided into several rows of private 
boxes. Between the acts the viceroy retires to the 
back seat of his box, which being taken as a signal 
that he is to be considered as absent, every man in 
the pit draws forth his steel and flint, lights his 
cigar, and puffs away furiously, in order to make 
the most of his time; for when the curtain rises, 
and the viceroy again comes forward, there can be 
no longer any smoking consistently with Spanish 
etiquette. The sparkling of so many flints at once, 
which makes the pit look as if a thousand fire-flies 
had been let loose, and the cloud of smoke rising 
afterwards and filling the house, are little cireum- 
stances which strike the eye of a stranger as being 
more decidedly characteristic than incidents really 
important. I may add, that the gentlemen in the 
boxes all smoke on these occasions, and I once fairly 
detected a lady taking a sly whiff behind her fan. 
The viceroy’s presence or absence produced no 
change in the gallery aloft, where the goddesses 
keepup an unceasing fire during the whole evening.” 
—M usical Transcript. 





7 ee CRYSTAL PALACE. omAS " 
PREQU ENT TRAVELLERS can INSURE 

__ against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on application to the Book- 
ing Clerks at the principal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 
the Railway Passenger Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad Street, 
London, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT COURT.—Mr. WM. REA has the honour to an- 
Bounce to the Nobility and Gentry, thas he will, next Saturday, 
Perform a series of Compositions on the New Repetition Grand 
Cottage Pianofcrte. Manufactured and Exhibited by Messrs. 
? Tesque, Edmeades, and Co., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at 
Three o'Clock, 
NERVOUS A ICTIONS. 
= Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. ; 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
. Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
Gane practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
Bo, tual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
yal College of Physicians, London. 
London; Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 








Books for the Sea-Side, 








POPULAR 
HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By tre REV, DR. LANDSBOROUGH. 


With Twenty Plates by Frren. 
coloured, 


Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d. 


“With this manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Seaweeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled 
weed that lies in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard. 

“ Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side, 
will find him a safe and profitable companion for their chil- 
dren, He will tell them not only to see, but to think, in the 
best acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a cheerful, 
and at times a merry teller of incidents belonging to his 
subject.”—Belfust Mercury, 





POPULAR 
HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 
Or, Shells anv their Animal Enhabditants. 


By MARY ROBERTS. 


With Eighteen Plates by Wine. 
10s, 6d. coloured, 


Royal 16mo, 


“ A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals. It will prove a 
nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator, 

“The plates contain no fewer than ninety figures of shells, 
with their animal inhabitants, all of them well, and several 
admirably, executed, and that the text is written throughout 
in a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 
in poetry and prose as serve to relieve its scientific details, 
we think that we have said enough to justify the favourable 
opinion we have expressed.”—British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 





POPULAR 
q T y IIMTS 1 ana 
HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Comprising all the (Marine {lants. 

By tHe REV. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. 
Second Edition, With Twenty-two Plates by Fircx, Royal 
16mo. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 
a handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”—Economist, 


“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the various sea- 
weeds, beautifully drawn and exquisitely coloured.”—Sun, 





PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 
Or, Bistory of the British Seaweeds: 


Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the 
Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, 
M.D., MRA. 


Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 
Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. 


The price of the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is 
as follows :— 


In three vols. royal Svyo, arranged in the 
order of publication £7 12 

In four vols, royal Svo, arranged sys 
tically according to the Synopsis ......... 17 6 

*,* A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 


“The ‘ History of British Seaweeds’ we ean most faithfully 
recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its popular 
value; the professed botanist will tind it a work of the high- 
est character, whilst those who desire merely to know the 
names and history of the lovely plants which they gather on 
the sea-shore will find in it the faithful portraiture of every 
one of them.”—Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 


LOVELL REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








l NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, L: n¢on. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company—being in the twenty-first year of its existence—was held 
at the Head Office, No. 8, Waterloo-Place, Pall-mall, London, on 
Friday, July 14, 1854. 

CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Statements of accounts from the formation of the Company 
down to the 3lst December last, were laid before the meeting, 
from which the following is abstracted: — 

That during the year ending 3tst December, 1853, 448 new poli- 
cies have been issved, assuring £351,188, and yielding, in annual 
premiums, a sum of £13,035 4s. 5d. 

‘That the yearly income exceeds £123,000. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
amounts to £484,598 10s. 11d. 

That the sum assured by each policy from the commencement 
averages £724 19s. 

That 59 policies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853,0n which 
£61,373 6s. 4d. has been paid; and 

That since the Cumpany commenced business in 1831, 8,293 
policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become claims. 

By order of the rd, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 

(TELESCOPES. —Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most power:ul and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such ext; aordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupit moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person’s countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from 6 to 20 miles. 
The Royal Exhibition, 185l1—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket gless, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found t invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
ERS. Opera and R -Course Glasses with wonder- 
nh object carn be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 

distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserv ng Spectac es. 
DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY —THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entir different from all others, 
to surpass anytuing of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and 
at public assemblies ; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 

possibly could be desired. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsapar ila: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scal head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, remoying any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the b'ood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variery of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and impar‘s 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restiess invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths IIs. 


\ R. MECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 


London, feeling that these are progressive times, has made 
extensive alterations in his business blishment, which, he 
trusts, will be for the comfort and advantage of his customers, by 
enabling them to inspect readily his general manufactures, con- 
sisting of articles of iuxury and economy suitable for presents or 
for use. Independently of his usual extensive stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Dressing-Cases, Work Boxes, and Desks in Wood, 
Morocco.and Russia Leather, he has devoted one entire apartment 
to the most choice productions in Papier Macné Ware, contrasting 
Strangely with the once much-prized ware of Japan and China. 
Catalogues will be forwarded gratis on application. Mr, MECHI 
has prepared a very choice assortment of elegancies and utilities 
for sale at his Deyét at the New Crystal Palace. His position is 
in the Nave, at the entrance to the French Court, 


{LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS, 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articies 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


Bias GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price Is. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conf+rred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “Tuomas Prorrt, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed up»n the Government Stamp. 

E ggreonenler toe S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness. pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness,ard singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price !s. 1$d. per box. 














|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS remarkable for their 

efficacy in curing various Diseases.—These Pills rark in 
the estimation of the highest classes of ty as a Medicine 
standing pre eminent to all others now in existence for t*e cure of 
nervous diseases. No languag’ can convey an adequate idea of the 
immediate and almost miraculous cha which it occasions in 
diseased and shattered constitutions. Debility and nervousness 
vanish under its influence, and a perfect cure is effected. The 
Pills are equally useful in preventing confusion, giddiness, and 
rush of blood to the head, and similar distressingsymptoms. They 
purify the b'ood, premote the appetite, and add increased energy 
both to mind and body. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishment, 24¢, Strand, London. 
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THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Price 1s. each Volume in Boards, or ls. 6d. in cloth. Double Volumes (marked *), price ls. 6d. each in Boards, 
or 2s. in Cloth. , 


*,* A Series published Monthly, containing the most popular Works of Fiction in the English language. Subscribers can 
obtain it regularly by desiring their Bookseller to continue it till countermanded. 








Vol. 115, for October, price 1s. 6d. (just ready), 


THE COUNTESS OF ST. ALBAN; OR, LOST AND FOUND, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HACKLENDER, 


NAMELESS STORIES. . 
TRANSLATED BY FRANZ DEMMLER. 


Extract from Translator’s Preface. 


HackL2nveEr’s name has repeatedly been brought before the British public by the of Mr. Dickens’ works, pervades also the productions of the German novelist, which teem 
literary journals of the day, In his own country he is spoken of as “the German Boz,” | with the most animated and humorous descriptions of high and low life, and most power. 
and his popularity at home certainly has equalled, if not surpassed, that of his great fully captivate the reader by the dramatic force and romantic turn of their incidents 
English model, The same cheerful and healthy tone that at all times charms the readers : : 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN THIS SERIES. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 








*Attila. *Arrah Neil. *John Marston Hall. ’ *Darnley. 
*Beauchamp ; or, the Error. *Jacquerie. *Smuggler. *Morley Ernstein. 
*Henry of Guise. *Whim and its Consequences. *Brigand, Charles Tyrrell. 
* Arabella Stuart. | *Gentleman of the Old School. *Convict. Castelnau; or, the Ancient Regime, 
*False Heir, *Philip Augustus. *Gipsy. One in a Thousand. 
*Forgery. | *A gincourt. *King’s Highway. Robber. 
*Huguenot. |  *Gowrie. *Forest Days. Mary of Burgundy. 
*Sir Theodore Broughton, i *Henry Masterton. *Heidelberg. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 
*Mordaunt Hall. Tales of the Woods and Fields, Previsions of Lady Evelyn, Bellah, by Feuillet, Edited by this 
*Wilmingtons. Two Old Men’s Tales, Emilia Wyndham. Authoress, 
*Time, the Avenger. 
“Sybil Lennard... ... ... Mrs. Grey. | The Nowlans ... .... ... O’Hara Family. | -Wood Leighton. ... Mary Howitt. 
*English a, iia rere a | Fe enna me a9 ... Paul de Kock. ae and other Tales... A. Stifter. 
*Tenant of Wildfell Hall... Acton Bell. | *Count of Monte Christo | Remembrances of a F 
*Rifle Rangers... .... ... Capt. Mayne Reid. | B VOR, ss sc { Alexandre Dumas, Monthly Nurse Mrs, H. Dowmy 
*Scalp-Hunters... ...  ... is | George the Planter... ... 99 | Miller of Angibault —_... George Sand. 
*Margaret Catchpole ... Rev. R. Cobbold. | Rosa; or, the Black Tulip 5 | Khan’s Tale ... %... ... J. B. Fraser. 
Simple Story .... .... ... Mrs. Inchbald. | *Memoirs of a Physician Monsieur Violet... ... Captain Marryat. 
Genevieve... ..._... A. Lamartine. | jc ae 2 Country Stories... ... Miss Mitford. 
Pictures of First French } | Sidonia the Sorceress ... W. Meinhold. Scottish Heiress... ... R. M. Daniels. 
Revolution... ... ey | Discipline... ... ... ... Mrs, Brunton. | *Cardinal’s Daughter 2 As 
Wanderer and his Home... a | *Sea Lions... ... ... ... J. F. Cooper. | *Cagot’s Hut ... ... ... T. C. Grattan. 
Family Pictures... ... Augustus LaFontaine. | *Mark’s Reef ... ... ... Ss *Agnes de Mansfelt ... a 
Emma... ... ... ... Miss Austen. | The Hero of Our Days ... M. Lermontoff. Marian ... ... ... ... Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Northanger Abbey, and | Dark Lady of Doona_ ... W. H. Maxwell. Parsonage ..._ ... .... Rodolph Toppfer. 
Persuasion... ad | Zenobia; or, Fall of Pal- Rev. W. Ware Tales and Sketches... re 
Mansfield Park ’ e | ANYPO 2s | oss-u o60 Ficebaborn Magician... ...... ... Leitch Ritchie. 
Oe ees iss «ss 5.0 Sandy Lyons, | *Stuart of Dunleath... ... Hon. Mrs. Norton. Game of Life ... ... ... ” 
Lover upon Trial ... ... a | Confessions of. anElderly Black Prophet... ...  ... William Carleton, 
Sir Philip Hetherington... 5 | Lady, &e. ... ... Lady Blessington. Calaiien” ses vee eee Gerald Griffin. 
Crohoore of the Billhook... O'Hara Family. | Heir of Wast- Wayland ... Mary Howitt. Rivals Seer karal eee ” 
John Doe... ... . 





The following may also be obtained in Brilliant Fancy Covers, by Alfred Crowquill. 

Dumas’ Monte Christo. 2 vols., 3s. | Cobbold’s Margaret Catchpole, 1s. 6d. Marryat’s Monsieur Violet, 1s. | Lady Blessington’s Confessions, 1s. 
Rosa; or, the Black Tulip, 1s. | Reid’s Rifle Rangers, 1s. 6d. Downing’s Monthly Nurse, 1s, Scott’s Poems, 1s. 

Memoirs of a Physician, 2 Scalp Hunters, 1s. 6d. Mitford’s Country Stories, 1s, | Griffin's Poems, 1s, 6d. 

vols., 3s. 




















IN PREPARATION. 
THE HUNTERS FEAST. MAURICE TIERNAY;; or, The Soldier of Fortune. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, By the same Author, 
Author of the ‘‘ Scalp Hunters,” ‘‘ Rifle Rangers,” &c. SIR JASPER CAREW. 
RUSSELL a Tale of the Rei ono f Charles the Second. *," These two works, by the most popular serial writer of the present time, 


reprinted from the ‘Dublin University Magazine,” and now first pub 
By G PP. R. JAMES, | lished in a collected shape. 
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